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THE GRAIL, a popular Eucharistic monthly, with 
episcopal approbation, is edited and published by the 
Benedictine Fathers of St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Rev. BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B., Editor; Rev. Ep- 
WARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B., Business Manager. 

The price per copy is 20 cents; $2.00 per year, pay- 
able in advance. Canada, 25 cents additional; foreign, 
50 cents additional. 

Address all literary contributions, notices, for inser- 
tion to the magazine, etc., to EDITOR THE GRAIL. 
Address all business letters pertaining to subscriptions, 
change of address, advertising, etc., to THE ABBEY 
Press, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Make all checks, drafts, postal and express money 
orders payable to THE ABBEY PRESS. Do not use 
or add any other name. 

Notify us promptly of change of address, and give 
both the old and new addresses. 


Entered as second-class matter, May, 23, 1919, at the 
Post Office at St. Meinrad, Indiana, under the Act of 
March 8, 1897. Acceptance for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 
8, 1917, authorized June 5, 1919. 


SPIRITUAL ADVANTAGES. Subscribers to THE 
GRAIL are benefactors of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. On 
each day of the year a High Mass is offered up for 
our benefactors. In November a Requiem is offered 
up for deceased benefactors. 


THANKSGIVING 


A Maryland reader wishes to express thanks through 
THE GRAIL for a great favor that was obtained through 
a novena to Our Lady of Prompt Succor, prayer to 
one Heart, and the invocation of the Holy Name 
of Jesus. 





DONATIONS FOR 


We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. When 
one has completed his course, another can take his 
place, then a third, and so on indefinitely. Give what 
you can and when you can. 


MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $461.62. J. F. B., Del., $2; A. Knoob, Ky., $1; 
M. Neu, Ind., $1; W. Murbach, N. Y., $5. Total: 
$470.62. 


POOR STUDENTS 


St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowledged: 
$497.02. J. F. B., Del., $1; M. Espacher, Ohio, $1. 
Total: $499.02. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $371.30. J. F. B., Del., $1; N. N., Ky., $2; 
M. F., Ind., $5; Mrs. E. R. Berheide, Ind., $1; M. Veit, 
N. Y., $5; M. Espacher, Ohio, $2. Total: $387.30. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $383.25. J. F. B., Del., $1; Mrs. K. K., $1; 
Mrs. E. R. Berheide, Ind., $1; V. A. Lapenta, M. D., 
Ind., $10; T. A. Spaeth, Ohio, $5. Total: $401.25. 

Address all letters and communications to 

THE ABBEY PRESS 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
clo REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 





FOR STARVING AUSTRIANS AND GERMANS 
Mrs. Ackermann, IIl., $2; Mrs. Harvey, Can., $1. 


N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
up by the impoverished and needy priests of Austria 
and Germany will be gladly forwarded gratis. Ad- 
dress all communications to 


ST. MEINRAD ABBEY 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


FOR LEPER COLONY OF EAST AFRICA 
(Fr. Fuchs) 
J. A. Renneberg, Can., $10; B. Rothmann, N. Y., $5 


GRAIL BUILDING FUND 


THE GRAIL needs a fire-proof building in which t 
carry on its mission, therefore we have opened a “build 
ing fund” to solicit the aid of our friends. All con- 


tributions towards this fund, whether great or small, 
will be most welcome. 

Previously acknowledged: $113.23. M. Ellury, Mass, 
$1. Total: $114.23. 
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All Saints 


All Saints is a joyful day for the Church Trium- 
phant. Our brethren who have gone before us are now 
gathered around the festive board at the eternal nup- 
tials of the Lamb, whom they follow whithersoever He 
goeth. There delicious viands fill without satiating, ce- 
lestial music delights without tiring, happiness is com- 
plete. All earthly pleasures become irksome but the 
joys of heaven shall never cease. 

The saints in heaven possess eternal happiness, of 
which they cannot be deprived. They are continually 
praising and blessing God. “The high praises of God 
shall be in their mouth” (Ps. 149:6); “Alleluja shall 
be sung in its (city of God) streets” (Tobias 13:22) ; 
“Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house, O Lord; 
they shall praise Thee for ever and ever” (Ps. 83:5). 

The beauty of heaven is without parallel. “The gates 
of Jerusalem (figurative for heaven) shall be built of 
sapphire and emerald, and all the walls thereof round 
about of precious stones” (Tobias 13:21); “The build- 
ing of the wall thereof was of jasper-stone, but the 
city itself pure gold .. . . and the street of the city 
was pure gold, as it were transparent glass” (Apoc. 
21:18,21). 

This happiness to which we aspire and for which 
we sigh shall one day be ours provided we “follow peace 
with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall 
see God” (Heb. 12:14). Nor should we forget that 
“through many tribulations we must enter into the 
Kingdom of God” (Acts 14:21). Our way to heaven 
is not always smooth and easy, often it is rough and 
dificult. We ought to make sure of our salvation. 
The Savior has told us what to do to gain eternal 
happiness, “If thou wilt enter life, keep the command- 
ments” (Matth. 19:17). 


The Poor Souls 


After the second Vespers on All Saints we turn our 
eyes from supreme happiness, for which we yearn, to 


the prison wherein are detained the souls that are 
passing through the period of their purgation before 
being admitted to the beatific vision. Heaven cannot 
be their portion until they have been cleansed from 
every stain of sin, until they have paid “the last far- 
thing,” for “there shall not enter into it (the city of 
God) anything defiled” (Apoc. 21:27). Great, indeed, 
are the torments of purgatory, for “the fire shall try 
every man’s work, of what sort it is....If any man’s 
work burn, he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall 
be saved, yet so as by fire” (1 Cor. 3:13). From the 
“pit” in which they endure excruciating torments these 
poor souls continually cry out to us in the words of 
Job, “Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least you, 
my friends, for the hand of the Lord hath touched me.” 

How can you show this pity to the Poor Souls? 
You can pray for their deliverance, you can offer up 
for their relief Holy Communion and the Masses that 
you attend, you can gain innumerable indulgences, both 
plenary and partial, for their release. 

Again we wish to call your attention to a priceless 
and inexhaustible treasure that the Church possesses 
in the toties quoties plenary indulgences. On All 
Saints Day she opens wide the doors of her abundant 
treasury and most urgently invites all the faithful, 
in whatever part of the world they may be, to help 
themselves by helping the Poor Souls. Toties quoties, 
then, as often as they visit the church from noon on 
All Saints to midnight on All Souls, and pray at each 
visit according to the intentions of the Holy Father, 
they may gain a plenary indulgence, provided, of 
course, they receive the sacraments on either of these 
two days. 

See these poor souls stretching forth their hands 
to you, see the agonizing look upon their faces, hear 
them imploring you to help them out of their pitiable 
state, “Have mercy on me, have mercy on me, at least 
you, my friends.” Mercy will be meted out to us 
according as we shall have been merciful to others. 
What degree of mercy do you expect? 
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Prayer a Faithful Ally of the Mission 


The mission spirit is a live issue today. It is spread- 
ing rapidly, overcoming prejudices, conquering mind 
and heart, and moving men, women, and children to 
make in distant lands conquests for heaven. We have 
long been accustomed to look on the United States as 
a mission country, and there is still very much to do 
in a missionary way right at our very doors, but we 
have now outgrown the long dresses of infancy and 
have at last attained to robust manhood. We are 
now able to extend a strong arm and a helping hand 
to our weaker and more needy brethren. In our midst 
there are many thousands of whites—civilized men— 
who are of no religious persuasion at all and upon 
whom the waters of regeneration have never been 
poured; then there are many that profess atheism, 
some 6,000 worship Buddha, besides millions of Chris- 
tians scattered through a never-ending variety of Prot- 
estantism.- Moreover, a multitude of Negroes and In- 
dians are still waiting and yearning for the “good 
tidings.” 

To bring all these under the sweet yoke of Christ 
requires a great deal of time, labor, patience, and 
money, too, besides zealous men and women of self- 
sacrificing spirit who are not disheartened when they 
meet with difficulties and who do not give up when 
they are face to face with hardships and deprivations. 
Behold the missioners in the frozen north, the region 
of perpetual ice and snow, where the natives dress 
in the skins of animals and live in huts of snow and ice. 
Now turn to the scorching sun of torrid Africa where 
priest and sister dwell in the jungles mid lion and 
tiger, boa constrictor and poisonous serpents, and the 
rest of Nature’s most wonderful menagerie. There the 
vigorous natives wander about in birthday attire, but 
the days of the white man are limited. Why do 
missioners leave home and country to go to almost cer- 
tain death? It is the “thirst” for souls that calls 
them forth. Whithersoever you turn you see these 
faithful servants of God enduring great hardships, pov- 
erty, and other physical ills out of love for God and 
the salvation of immortal souls. 

While wealth and temporal means are an absolute 
necessity for the success of the mission, prayer must 
not be overlooked. Man can erect buildings, feed and 
clothe the missioners, but unless God touch with His 
grace the heart of the heathen, the pagan, the non- 
Catholic, all human effort will be in vain. Not all 
have big sums of money to give to the missions, nor 
have all the courage to take up a missionary career, 
but one thing all can do—the rich and the poor, the 
old and the young, the weak and the strong—all can 
pray that God may bless the labors of the missionaries 
that they may reap a rich harvest. The prayers and 
Holy Communions of the faithful for the missions are 
a wonderful help to the missioner in combating the 
powers of darkness. Through these prayers and Holy 
Communions many a soul is saved. 
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The “International Eucharistic League” offers a sin)- 
ple but effective means of rendering spiritual aid to 
the missions, to which it is, in fact, a powerful ally. 
Each day the League prays through the Eucharist for 
the union and harmony of Catholics the world over, 
for the return to the Faith of all our separated breth- 
ren, and for the conversion of the heathen and pagan 
who number nearly three-fourths of the human race. 
For this intention the members of the League make 
a short offering every day besides attending Mass and 
receiving Holy Comunion once a week (first degree), 
or once a month (second degree), or three times a year 
(third degree). The League thus proves itself a faith- 
ful ally of the missions. Everyone who is interested in 
the missions should be a member of the League. As- 
sist the missions by your prayers in the League, win 
souls for heaven. For membership in the League send 
in your application at once to the Editor of Tue 
GRAIL. 


Protestants Urge Religion in School 


Catholic parochial schools have long been an object 
of attack by those outside the fold; the enemies of 
Christianity will always be opposed to religious schools. 
But we are glad to note from recent utterances that 
thinking Protestant men and women are waking up to 
the fact that religious instruction and moral training 
must go hand in hand with the three R’s if John is 
to be an upright Christian man and Jane is to be a 
modest God-fearing woman. 

Deploring the lack or religion and the rapidly de- 
creasing number of church attendants among the 
young, alarmed at the frequency with which immoral 
acts oecur at the public high schools, and startled at 
the wave of crime that has inundated our land, Protes- 
tants have begun to think seriously of instilling in the 
schools Christian principles in the coming generation. 
Except for the Lutherans, who have a parochiai school 
system of their own, earnest Protestants are agitating 
religious schools. 

In proof of these assertions we may be permitted 
to quote in substance at least from Dr. W. S. Bovard, 
a Methodist preacher of Chicago, who recently said 
in part: In our zeal to convert the adult we have neg- 
lected the youth. And yet the hope of a better future 
lies in the young alone. But how little this truth is 
taken into consideration may be seen from this that 
it is easier to collect $10,000 in any city for the con- 
version of adults than to raise $5,000 for the religious 
instruction of the young. Over 27,000,000 Protestant 
boys and girls do not enjoy the advantages of religious 
instruction in Sunday School. Therefore it is the 


highest time that we recognize our duty in this regard 
and perform it. We must increase the schools in whieh 
our youth can be educated to leadership in an age when 
leaders are needed. 

Speaking on the same topic, Dr. Walter S. Athearn 
uttered these significant words: “If you would point 
to the weakest spot in the Protestant Church, you would 
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put your finger on the army of 27,000,000 children and 
youth in our land who are growing up in spiritual 
illiteracy and 16,000,000 other American Protestant 
children whose religious instruction is limited to a 
prief half hour once a week, often sandwiched in be- 
tween a delayed preaching service and the American 
Sunday dinner. Let it be burned into the minds of 
our church leaders that a church which cannot save 
its own children can never save the world.” 

The Catholic idea of bringing up the child in a 
definite religious body, of implanting in its tender heart 
the knowledge and fear of God, of instructing it in its 
duty to God, itself, and its fellow men, while it is 
drinking at the fount of learning, seems not to be so 
bad after all. That the religious instruction given in 
the parochial school does not prevent the child from 
acquiring as much secular knowledge as it might have 
gained in the same length of time at a purely secular 
school is proved by numerous victories that have been 
won by our pupils all over the United States in the 
various contests that have been held in recent years. 
Every Catholic child should be in a Catholic school. 


The Eucharist and the Poor Souls 


We are indebted to the “Little Treasury of Leaflets” 
for the following edifying words which all may read 
with profit. 

November brings two pathetic remembrances—the 
pitiable state of the holy souls in Purgatory and the 
abandoned state of Our Divine Lord on the altars; and 
these two are most closely interwined. It is at His 
Sacrifice we assist for them; it is He whom we re- 
ceive when we want to be heard for the sake of those 
who groan amidst the expiatory flames of that sacred 
prison, and who await in bondage there the hour of 
their deliverance. It is this Adorable Lord that takes 
to the suffering souls our prayers, good works, and in- 
dulgences; it is this sacramental Mediator who receives 
our aspirations and makes them fruitful for the poor 
captives. Let us, then, when we look to Purgatory, 
view it through the medium of the Blessed Sacrament; 
that we may thereby obtain a fuller abundance of 
light, consolation, and graces for these holy souls. Oh, 
it can do a great deal—a visit well made, or a Mass 
well heard, or a Holy Communion devoutly received. 

When the holy souls were called to judgment, and 
at the close of that judgment, and because it was fa- 
vorable, it is our belief that the Sovereign Judge 
turned upon them a look of such wondrous sweetness 
and beauty that one of their greatest longings is to 
behold and adore that countenance for ever, and one 
of their greatest pains is to be kept such a length of 
time from enjoying it. We may, then, imagine them 
from the gloom of their prison crying to us: 

“Oh, friends! that Adorable Lord whom we saw at 
the moment of judgmert, and whose beauty ravished 
our souls, you have the unspeakable happiness of pos- 
sessing near you and on your altars. Speak to Him; 
you can appease Him and render Him propitious. Offer 
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up His precious Blood; there is nothing that brings 
such resignation and peace as His Precious Blood when 
it falls on us like dew from heaven. If you dipped 
your finger in cold water and laid it on our burning 
tongue, we should be comforted by it; but oh, how much 
more so by the Precious Blood from the wounds of the 
Lord Jesus Christ! For we are tormented in these 
flames. Oh, do think of us!—pay a visit for us; assist 
at Holy Mass; offer your Communion for us; have the 
Adorable Sacrifice offered for us—and Heaven will 
bless you abundantly.” 

Let us listen to their plaintive language, and let us 
multiply our visits, our Masses, and our Holy Commun- 
ions. The recording angel will take account of it all; 
and in the measure we give, in the same will it be met- 
ed out to us. 


If the world asks you why you communicate so 
often, say you do so in order to learn how to love God; 
to purify yourself from your imperfections, to deliver 
yourself from your miseries, to seek for consolations 
in your trials, and to strengthen yourself in your 
weakness.—St. Francis de Sales. 


The Ransom Ship 
a 


Once each year, on angry billows, 
Sailed the Ransom Ship of old 

To the realm of Moslem bondage, 
To the land of woes untold. 


Friends at home would pawn their jewels, 
Drain the coffers of their gains, 

That their loved ones might be ransomed, 
Freed from slav’ry’s galling chains. 


Shouts of joy, of thanks, resounded 
From the happy little band 

When that ship again weighed anchor 
For their home, their native land. , 


Such a ship is sailing daily 

To the land of woe and pain, 
Where in purgatorial fires 

Loved ones wait for help—in vain. 


“Naught for thee,” the pilot Michael 
Tells an aged captive there, 

“O’er thy will thy children wrangle, 
How, then, have they time for prayer?” 


“Cruel friends, ungrateful children! 
Thus to leave me in my chains. 

Not to send some loving off’ring 

That would soothe my burning pains.” 


Thus those souls are left to suffer 
Pangs of longing for their God, 
For the dead are soon forgotten 
When they sleep beneath the sod. 
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Forty Hours 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


MOVES, Father Gilbert announced Sunday 
that the Forty Hours would begin in two 
weeks and that a missionary would come to 
yreach the sermons,” Mrs. Craney informed 
her neighbor who had stepped in just for a call. 

“Isn’t that lovely,” broke in Mrs. Zenn, “to 
have Bishop Neumann’s devotion in our church 
once more. And just think of it, there’s an 
indulgence of seven years for every visit.” 

“Why, Mrs. Zenn, what do you mean by call- 
ing it Bishop Neumann’s devotion?” 

“Well, he started it, didn’t he?” 

“No indeed! The Forty Hours is as old as 
the Church itself and the Church never chang- 
es. The Church is the same today as it always 
has been, and it will always be the same to the 
end of the world,” proclaimed Mrs. Craney. 
“And you are mistaken, too, about the indul- 
gence, which is ten years for each visit instead 
of seven.” 

“T can show you black on white,” insisted the 
visitor, “that I’m not mistaken. Here’s a re- 
cent book on the ceremonies, which I brought 
along to show you, and it says that seven years 
and seven times forty days can be gained.” 

“Well, did you ever! I have a leaflet on the 
Forty Hours that says ten years.” 

“You women,” came a voice from the ad- 
joining room where Mr. Craney was reading 
the morning paper, “will never come to an 
agreement. You better lay the matter before 
Father Gilbert. He can settle it in a jiffy.” 

Father Gilbert received the callers with his 
usual good humor. “Although I am not a Solo- 
mon,” he said, after listening to their difficulty, 
“I am willing to play the judge in this matter, 
for I am confident that you will abide by my 
decision.” 

“Far be it from me to dispute with your 
Reverence,” spoke up Mrs. Craney. 

“The devotion of the Forty Hours, which was 
practiced at least as early as the first half of 
the sixteenth century, could not have been due 
to the saintly Bishop Neumann, for he was not 
born till 1811. But the faithful of all ages have 
adored the Sacred Host.” 

“Glory be to God!” interposed Mrs. Craney 
again, “I am more in the right than my neigh- 
bor. Did you hear him say that the faithful 
of all times had adored the Sacred Host?” 

“Don’t be so hasty to condemn,” protested 
Father Gilbert, “‘wait till I have fully explained 
matters. Although the Holy Eucharist was 
adored from the very beginning, at least dur- 


ing Mass, still we find no certain testimony of 
the Forty Hours before 1534 or 1537.” 

“Now do you see?” retorted Mrs. Zenn who 
was eagerly awaiting her cue. 

“The Forty Hours’ Prayer,” continued Fa- 
ther Gilbert, “apart from the exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament is undoubtedly older than 
the Forty Hours Adoration, which seems to 
have been introduced at Milan, Italy, by the 
Capuchin, Father Joseph, about 1537, as I said 
a moment ago. This zealous friar, who had 
preached the lenten sermons in the great dome 
at Milan, advocated the public adoration of 
the Holy Eucharist as a means of appeasing 
God in those troublous times which were 
marked by great unrest—war was threatening 
and a ravaging pestilence had swept away 
40,000 citizens. 

“The devotion proved so popular that it was 
held consecutively in all the Churches of Milan. 
When it was over in one church it began in 
another. From Milan the devotion soon spread 
to other places and it found zealous promoters 
everywhere. This fact may account somewhat 
for the obscurity that lingers around the intro- 
duction of the Forty Hours. The Theatine Fa- 
thers, the Barnabite St. Antonio Maria Zacha- 
ria, the Dominican Nieto, and others have been 
suggested as the real founders of the devotion, 
but the mass of evidence seems to favor the 
Capuchin Father.” 

A look of perplexity clouded Mrs. Craney’s 
face as she blurted out, “If the Church is un- 
changeable, as you have told us so often from 
the pulpit, how does it come that the Forty 
Hours is only a few hundred years old, when 
the Church is in its twentieth century?” 

“Oh, you must rightly understand this mark 
of the Church. The devotion is only a matter 
of liturgy, of discipline, a further expression of 
profound faith in the Eucharist. The Church 
may at any time introduce a new practice or 
devotion, if she thinks that she can thereby im- 
press upon the faithful more forcibly what she 
has taught from the beginning?” 

“What special reason is there for exposing 
the Blessed Sacrament for forty hours?” it- 
quired Mrs. Zenn. 

For forty hours the body of our Lord lay in 
the tomb. This interval was for the apostles 
and disciples a time of watching, suspense, 
and ardent prayer. In memory of this sorrow- 


ful vigil the custom of reserving the Blessed 
Sacrament with solemnity in the Easter sep 
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ulcher, called the ‘Prayer or Supplication of the 
Forty Hours,’ seems to have originated in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, subsequently 
this figurative vigil or forty hours was trans- 
ferred also to other seasons.” 

Mrs. Craney, who had been listening in si- 
lence for sometime, thought she might be per- 
mitted another question. “I have often heard 
of places where the Forty Hours is held at 
carnival time and I have wondered why this 
should be.” 

“Well, the carnival time is a period of much 
anxiety for all noble-minded souls. The trans- 
ferring of the Forty Hours from Holy Week 
to the carnival days may have suggested itself 
to various people. Apparently St. Philip Neri 
was the first to seize upon the thought of ren- 
dering public satisfaction for the sins of carni- 
yal time. On Shrove Tuesday he was wont to 
lead people in great crowds to the seven prin- 
cipal churches of Rome to make atonement for 
the sins committed at that season. About the 
same time the sons of St. Ignatius made it a 
practice to offer amid great pomp and solemni- 
ty public reparation to God before the Blessed 
Sacrament. In fact for a time the indulgences 
attached to the Forty Hours were granted only 
for the carnival period.” 

“What about the indulgences now?” eagerly 
asked Mrs. Zenn, who felt sure that she was 
right in her contention. 

“Before the de- 
cree of Pope Paul V 
(1606), to gain the 
plenary indulgence 
granted for this de- 
votion, the exposi- 
tion of the Blessed 
Sacrament had to 
be uninterrupted 
day and night, as it 
is still observed in 
some religious 
houses, and the 
faithful had to de- 
vote a whole hour 
toadoration. PaulV 
mitigated this lat- 
ter condition by re- 
quiring only a short 
visit during which 
some prayers were 
to be said. Pope 
Benedict XIV 
(d. 1758) permit- 
ted also the inter- 
ruption of the expo- 
sition provided that 
the bishops deemed 
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such a change advisable. Of course it stands 
to reason that those who desire to gain the 
plenary indulgence receive the sacraments. A 
daily communicant or one who receives nearly 
every day need not go to confession at this 
particular time. Again, the sacraments need 
not necessarily be received in the church of the 
exposition, but the visit must be made there.” 

“But, Father,” asked Mrs. Craney, “do we 
not gain indulgences for each visit that we 
make?” 

“To be sure you do. An indulgence of ten 
years and ten times forty days is granted as 
often as you visit the church where the Forty 
Hours is going on and spend a short time in 
prayer there. Sorrow for sin with the firm re- 
solve to confess is necessary for gaining this 
indulgence.” 

“That’s just what I was telling Mrs. Zenn 
this morning, but she was of a different opin- 
ion.” 

“T agree with both of you,” acknowledged the 
humble Mrs. Zenn, “but I wonder how I got 
it into my head that Bishop Neumann estab- 
lished the devotion. In what way was he con- 
nected with the devotion, Father?” 

“You may have heard that he introduced the 
devotion into the United States, as some main- 
tain, while others hold that the honor of for- 
mal introduction belongs to Archbishop Ken- 
rick of Baltimore who in 1857 petitioned Rome 
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for some modifications of the conditions neces- 
sary for gaining the indulgences. Of course 
these two great men were intimate friends and 
after discussing the matter they may possibly 
have introduced this devotion simultaneously.” 

“There now,” exclaimed Mrs. Zenn jubilant- 
ly, “there was some truth in my assertion af- 
ter all, even if I did make it too general.” 

“Well,” suggested Father Gilbert, “the main 
point is that you make the Forty Hours with 
the greatest possible fruit. 

“Now I can read in your faces that you both 
desire to know how this may be done. Of 
<ourse the priest who shall conduct the Forty 
Hours will tell you, but a few hints now will 
not be out of place. Receive the sacraments, 
be sure to approach the holy table every day, 
attend Mass on each morning, make frequent 
visits, and pour out your heart to the Divine 
Guest. Don’t be too selfish and too intent on 
your own petty needs, but pray also for the 
necessities of the Church and of mankind in 
general, for peace at home and abroad, for the 
conversion of sinners, for the education and 
preservation of the young, the baptism of in- 
fants, the cure of such great evils as divorce, 
race suicide, immodest dress, and the like. 
These evils can, and will be cured only if heaven 
is stormed by prayer. But there is no time 
outside of Mass when heaven is stormed with 
greater efficacy and with more closely united 
forces than during the Forty Hours and es- 
pecially at its close.” 

“What a beautiful and impressive sight the 
close of the Forty Hours is,” said Mrs. Craney 
reminiscently. 

“Yes,” replied the priest, “it is a practical 
demonstration of Catholicity and a vivid re- 
minder of Maundy Thursday. The cross-bear- 
er recalls to our mind the nearness of the Eu- 
charist to Calvary; the innocent children clad 
in the snow white garb of purity bring back 
to our remembrance the beloved disciple, St. 
John the Evangelist, who rested on the Sav- 
ior’s bosom; the priests take the place of the 
Apostles who were commissioned to carry the 
Holy Eucharist into the very midst of the peo- 
ple and who, regardless of race, age, or color, 
bowed down at the approach of the monstrance, 
hear in their heart the echo of the words, “This 
is my body.’ ” 

“That reminds me of the request of a Prot- 
estant neighbor, Mrs. Coomes,” spoke up Mrs. 
Zenn. “She witnessed the demonstration at the 
close of the devotion last year and she wants 
to be present again.” 

“May attendance at the devotions eventually 
bring about her conversion,” was the desire ex- 
pressed by Father Gilbert. 
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“We are both praying earnestly for her con- 
version,” said Mrs. Craney as they arose to de- 
part. 

“Oh how many men and women could become 
real apostles,” thought Father Gilbert within 
himself, “if they would only offer their servic- 
es, their example, and their prayers with a 
view to the conversion of their fellow men.” 


Adoration in Heaven and on Earth 


The beautiful and soul-satisfying devotion of 
the Forty Hours Adoration is now being held 
in many churches throughout the land. At the 
time of this devotion many graces are poured 
into the hearts of saint and sinner; many con- 
versions, turning from a life of sin to one of 
holiness, often occur. 

In heaven the angels and saints continually 
adore the Lamb of God. Earthly cares seldom 
leave us much time for adoration. Yet on the 
occasion of the Forty Hours we make an effort 
to devote some extra hours to adoration, which 
will one day be our occupation in heaven. 

Comparing the adoration in heaven with that 
on earth, the Jesuit Father Moritz Meschler 
employs the following words: “The Forty 
Hours’ Prayer is a faithful imitation of the 
heavenly adoration. Here as there is a shining 
throne upon which is a Lamb as it were slain; 
here as there golden lamps are burning, and as 
a bright rainbow innumerable tapers glow; 
here as there is a paradise of beauteous palms. 
and flowers; here as there golden censers full 
of incense fill the sanctuary with a cloud of 
aromatic fragrance; here as there are the seats 
of the ancients who fall down and adore! here 
as there is a great multitude of all nations and 
peoples ; here as there a loud Alleluja of thanks- 
giving and honor to the Lamb, the same wor- 
ship, in fact, of the same Lord. And finally as 
there they rest not day or night in raising the 
canticle of praise, so here when in one church 
the tabernacle is closed, in another the pomp of 
the Eucharistic service recommences.” 


On the Death of a Seminarian 
FLORENCE GILMORE 


O loving Friend, Thou couldst not wait 
The long, slow, toilsome years; 

But, beck’ning, opened wide the gate, 
Before he shed life’s tears. 


In his anointed hands some day, 

He dreamed to lift Thee high: 

Thou couldst not wait—O lover’s way! 
And so he came to die. 
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The Princess and the Cat 


HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE 


6¢ A T last,” murmured young Ralph Connor 
with a sigh of satisfaction, as he looked 
around his new quarters on the evening of his 
arrival at Los Lobos. A fairly successful au- 
thor, he had been traveling about for several 
years, but now he had serious work to do, a 
book to write, and he felt he must get away 
from people. Almost any place would do if he 
could have only quiet, an opportunity to work 
uninterruptedly. Though an ardent lover of 
Nature, he had not stipulated for beauty, and 
it was quite by chance that he had been led to 
this perfectly delightful spot in California. It 
consisted of three rustic rose-covered bunga- 
lows standing on the very outskirts of a little 
town. Their gardens were fenced in by a dense 
hedge of white Cherokee, passion vine, morn- 
ing glory and honeysuckle, all growing in a 
jumbled mass and creeping up into groups of 
tall eucalyptus from which they hung in long 
garlands of beautiful blossoms. On the other 
side of the hedge was a vast expanse of sage 
brush and foothills, behind which arose the 
Sierra Madras, just now glowing with an al- 
most crimson purple under the setting sun. 
Surely no more ideal place could have been 
found in which to write and dream. It was 
like fairyland, all that was lacking was the 
fairy princess, and Ralph began to wonder if 
even she would not turn up. To his right the 
cottage was uninhabited, so she couldn’t be 
there. To his left was a narrow empty lot, 
beyond which was a neatly kept bungalow 
with large garden ablaze with flowers. That 
was more hopeful, though all he’d caught a 
glimpse of as yet was a most unfairylike elder- 
ly woman. Well, time would show. Anyhow, 
as Ralph lolled in his Morris chair, the only 
luxurious piece of furniture in his room, he 
felt that life was very pleasant and that here 
he could write better than ever. The next day 
might have been a damper to his spirits, for 
it had turned quite cold, it rained in torrents, 
his roof leaked, his fire smoked, and he didn’t 
see a single soul the whole day, or — which 
would have been far more to his liking — any 
fairy princess. Nevertheless, he was soon so 
deeply engrosed in his new book that he for- 
get the dreariness of the day and the smoking 
of the fire, and except for hasty meals of tea 
and canned goods, and short intervals for put- 
ting his foot bath, water pitcher and several 
valuable china vases to catch the dripping wa- 
ter, he worked from morn to dewy eve, or rath- 





er, soaking eve. The next day was much the 
same, but his enthusiasm began to abate and 
his roof leaked more and more, so that on the 
third day of the downpour he was beginning 
to find the rain and solitude pall upon him. 
Not only had he seen no one to speak to, but 
the only sounds he heard besides that of drip- 
ping water, had been distant cries of‘‘Delphine, 
where are you? Why don’t you attend to Jer- 
ry? Jerry wants you,” and so forth, all in a 
very imperious tone. 

About noon on the third day, the voice sound- 
ed nearer, fairly screaming, “You'll have to go 
and find him, Delphine. It’s just like you to 
have let him out in the rain, poor precious!” 

The stout lady was on the porch, looking 
anxiously right and left, while a girl ran down 
the steps crying in a sweet, cheery voice: 

“All right, Auntie, don’t trouble—I’ll go and 
call him. He very likely needed a good run 
after being shut up so much for two days.” 

“Needed fiddlesticks!” snapped the old lady. 
“You ought not to have let him wander, Del- 
phine,” and to Ralph’s joy the owner of the 
sweet voice came out into the vacant lot, tramp- 
ing bravely through the soaking grass, while 
she sang out, “Jer-ry ! Come—Jer-ry!” until at 
last there emerged from under the hedge a 
large yellow cat. Though wet and drabbled, 
he walked with slow and dignified steps to- 
wards the girl, who picked him up in her arms, 
calling joyfully: 

“He’s all right, Auntie! only a bit wet. I'll 
give him a good rub down.” 

“It'll be a mercy if he doesn’t catch cold, 
mummy’s own precious,” cried the old lady as 
the trio disappeared into the bungalow, to 
Ralph’s great chagrin. 

So Jerry was a cat, and this girl was Del- 
phine and the older lady her Aunt! Ralph 
was fired with curiosity about his new neigh- 
bors, especially the girl. He hadn’t been able 
to see her face, for she had a shawl over her 
head; but she was so slight and graceful that 
he felt sure she must be as charming as the 
voice which had already caught his fancy. 

The next morning there was a joyful chorus 
of birds singing their matins of thanksgiving 
for sunshine and blue sky once more. Never 
does California look so lovely as after a few 
days of rain, when everything is fresh and 
green, and the air is spicy with the scent of 
pepper, eucalyptus and sage brush. It acts 
like tonic to the nerves, and one must be in- 
deed a misanthrope not to think life a joy on 
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such a day. Ralph felt the exhilaration of it 
as he stood gazing across the flowers and brush 
to the mountains, now half hidden in a blue, 
translucent haze. Just below his window was 
the gabled roof of a narrow porch, over which 
fairly rioted a gold of Ophir rose, which tossed 
its blossom-laden branches high up above the 
sill. He was just admiring their varied shades 
of cream color, yellow and rose, when his heart 
leapt at the sound of footsteps, and looking 
across to “Jerry’s” garden, he saw the girl 
gathering a bunch of Cherokee roses from the 
hedge. Suddenly she paused, her face upturned 
to one of the high eucalyptus, on the uppermost 
branch of which a brown thrasher was pour- 
ing out delicious melody. Again Ralph could 
not see her face, but her pink gingham dress 
and fair hair stood out effectively against the 
dark background of foliage, and her whole at- 
titude was expressive of rapturous enjoyment. 

“Here! what are you mooning about there 
for?” cried “Auntie’s” cross voice. “Hurry up, 
Delphine! Don’t you see Jerry is waiting for 
his breakfast?” and the girl hastened in, leav- 
ing Ralph convinced that although he had not 
yet had a good look at her, and her dress was 
undeniably gingham, she was indeed the fairy 
princess of whom he had dreamed. 

Well pleased with life, he went out for a 
brisk walk, then settled down to his writing 
with renewed zest. He was deep in his sub- 
ject when he noticed a queer scrambling noise 
on his roof, and wondered vaguely whether 
there were rats about the house. A few min- 
utes later he heard a very inquiring and in- 
dignant “mee-oow,” and saw the most splendid 
yellow angora standing on the window sill and 
staring at him reproachfully with great amber 
eye. Surely this must be Jerry; and in his most 
caressing tone, Ralph called “Kitty! Kitty!” 
which appellation caused the stately cat to look 
at him with silent contempt as he sprang into 
the room; and after sniffing at his host’s trou- 
sers, proceeded to inspect every article of fur- 
niture about the place. Apparently satisfied 
on the whole, he jumped on the Morris chair, 
curled himself up comfortably and purred him- 
self to sleep. 

It was steamingly hot, in curious contrast 
to the previous chilly days, and what with the 
perfume of roses, the droning of myriad bees 
and the purring of Jerry, Ralph began to feel 
so drowsy that before long his head dropped 
on the table and he fell fast asleep, dreaming 
that he heard distant calls of “Jer-ry! Where’s 
Jerry! Come, Jerry! Pretty boy Jer-ry! Find 
Jer-ry, Delphine!” 

Suddenly a rustling close by woke him with 
a start, and there, framed in the branches of 
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golden roses, was the sweet, girlish face of 
Delphine, blank with astonishment. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” she cried, blushing 
deeply. “I had no idea there was anyone here, 
The house has stood empty so long, and Jerry 
has been in the habit of coming here to lie in 
the sun.” 

“T thought he had an air of proprietorship,” 
laughed Ralph, who had hastened to the win- 
dow, “but he was good enough to put up with 
my presence and take possession of my arm- 
chair.” 

“That’s just like him, he’s so condescending,” 
answered the girl, with a bright smile, as, stil] 
standing on the top of the ladder, she leant 
her elbows on the window sill for support. 
“But I must take him home now, for my aunt is 
very anxious about him.” 

“Oh, is the old lady your aunt? I have al- 
ways heard her call you Delphine.” 

“Oh, I’m only the attendant of the cat,” 
laughed Delphine, “that is, you may say, my 
calling and state of life.” 


“The attendant of the cat!” exclaimed Ralph 
in astonishment. 


“Yes, you see Auntie can’t bear girls, yet 
when I was left an orphan at seven, she was 
good enough to take me in and have me edu- 
cated. Of course, I had to do something in 
exchange. At first I was whipping girl to my 
Cousin George. You’ve heard of whipping 
boys to Princes in the olden times? Well, I 
was never whipped, but I got into disgrace over 
all George’s misdeeds, and he was a holy terror. 
Then all manner of trouble fell on poor Auntie. 
They were almost ruined and had to come out 
here to economize; then Uncle died, and short- 
ly afterward George was killed while recklessly 
driving his auto. Poor Auntie was crushed, 
and for years she wouldn’t take notice of any- 
thing. Then a friend gave her Jerry, and since 
then she’s lavished all her love upon him, and 
he is, as she says, her joy, comfort and con- 
panion. Of course, being only a girl, I’m noth- 
ing,—still, I’m useful, especially in waiting on 
Jerry, and so, attendant on Jerry, I’m more 


_in favor than ever I was before,” she added 


with a sunny smile. 

“IT hear your Aunt calling you to attend to 
him the whole day long,” said Ralph. “I should 
think you must hate the animal at times.” 

“Oh, no! he’s a good enough cat and we're 
really quite fond of each other, though of 
course I’m nothing to him compared to Auntie. 
His love and devotion to her are quite touch- 
ing, and you should see him when she is 
or worried! He always knows and s 
lovingly to her in his way. You know they 
often say that pets can do everything except 
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talk, but Jerry talks constantly. He tells us 
thrilling tales of his victories over other cats, 
or hairbreadth escapes from dogs, and en- 
treats, complains or commands as plainly as 
you could, just by his modulated mews. If 
Auntie runs out to see a friend while I’m down 
town, I always know it before I reach home, 
for he meets me with a long account of his 
woes at being left alone. If any strange per- 
son or animal approaches our cottage, he warns 
us with cries of alarm, and so forth. He is 
very amusing, but my hardest task as his at- 
tendant is that of getting him down from high 
places, for he’s ever so fond of climbing, but 
he never can get down alone.” 

“He would if you just left him to his fate.” 

“From a short distance, perhaps, but not 
from on high. Once we lost him for three days 
and Auntie nearly cried her eyes out. Then 
in the middle of the third night he came back 
ravenous with hunger, and I have always be- 
lieved he had been up a distant tree till starva- 
tion made him so desperate he managed to get 
down.” 

“Delphine! What are you doing! Haven't 
you found Jerry yet? Why aren’t you calling 
him?” shouted “Auntie” in anxious tones. 

“There,—give him to me quickly! I’ll come 
later for the ladder. Don’t let her see you yet,” 
gasped the girl, nervously. “Com-ing, Auntie! 
He’s all right,”” she added as she hastily scram- 
bled down and ran across the lot with the yel- 
low cat in her arms. 

When she returned for the ladder it was with 
arather sober face. Her aunt had been much 
annoyed to hear of there being a man in the 
bungalow, had hoped Delphine had not spoken 
to him, and declared he must be some evildoer 
hiding from justice, adding that they must 
watch Jerry more than ever. 

“I'm so sorry! It was so delightful to have 
some one to speak to, for I’m shut up here all 
day except for going to early Mass every morn- 
ing,” she said, as she picked up the heavy 
ladder. 

“You go there every morning? Well then, 
don’t trouble, we’ll meet often,” he answered 
cheeringly, “for I too am a Catholic.” 

And they did meet often, not only on the way 
to or from the village, but among the tangle 
of shrubs and flowers in Ralph’s neglected gar- 
den, where Delphine was supposed to be hunt- 
ing for Jerry, who was comfortably snoozing 
on the Morris chair. 

But time went on, Auntie seemed to get more 
and more irritable and exacting, and at times 
even Delphine would get downhearted, and 
tears would come into her eyes, as she said: 


“Oh, I do try so hard to please her and take 
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care of Jerry, and somehow I never seem to 
do right.” 

“Why should you put up with it any longer?” 
exclaimed Ralph. “There is no need of your 
staying with your aunt when there are others 
who would be only too glad to make your life 
a happy one.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t leave her!” cried Delphine. 
“She’s so lonely,—has had sv much sorrow, and 
I think she’s really fond of me....in her way! 
Besides I’m afraid she would find it difficult 
to get any one to fill my place.” 

“Not one in a thousand would have your pa- 
tience, certainly. Still, you might think of me 
too, Delphine. I can’t wait forever, you know,” 
he said as he took her hand and looked plead- 
ingly into her sweet face. 

“I know, I know,—but wait a little longer! 
I’m sure if we pray hard God will make every- 
thing come right before long,” answered Del- 
phine evasively ; and Ralph had to be satisfied. 

One dark, damp evening, he heard long and 
distressed calls for Jerry, and felt his time had 
come at last, when, on hastening to his neigh- 
bor’s garden he saw the old lady holding a lan- 
tern as high as she could stretch, while Del- 
phine stood at the top of a long rickety ladder 
placed against a pine tree, the tallest in the 
neighborhood. 

“There he is! Right up in one of the top 
branches! Don’t you see him, Delphine? And 
oh, he’s caught in a branch... he’ll fall . . . 
he’ll kill himself. Oh, what can.we do! what 
can we do!” cried Auntie in tears. 

“T can’t reach him up there,” answered the 
girl. “If we could only find a man to climb up 
.... 1 wonder if we couldn’t ask the one next 
door ?” 

“That brigand? I wouldn’t have him about 
the place .. . and at night, too,” protested the 
old lady. 

“Poor Jerry! Come to Delphine, come,” 
she pleaded coaxingly. “Oh, Auntie he’ll fall! 
He’s mewing so pitifully! Hadn’t I better call 
that young man?” 

“Can I be of any assistance?” said Ralph, 
coming up. “I heard you ladies calling and 
thought you might need help.” 

“It’s my cat! My Jerry! He’s up there... 
oh, save him! save him!” cried the old lady, 
grabbing Ralph frantically by the arm in her 
excitement. 

In a minute Delphine was down, and Ralph 
swarming up the ladder and into the tree. 
Climbing among the branches in the dark was 
no easy matter,but when he had finally grabbed. 
the protesting Jerry, it was still more difficult 
to get on while holding him with one arm. 
Ralph had succeeded in reaching the ladder, 
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however, and was coming down triumphantly, 
when the rung he put his foot on broke under 
his weight, and letting go of Jerry he fell heavi- 
lv to the ground, while the cat alighted safely 
on his four feet, mewing indignantly. 

The ladies had sprung forward with piercing 
shrieks, Auntie to clasp her precious Jerry to 
her breast and Delphine, to fall on her knees, 
tearfuly enquiring if Ralph were hurt. 

“Is the young man injured? Oh, how dread- 
ful! And it’s all your fault, you dear, sweet 
precious! It’s a mercy you weren’t hurt your- 
self. Wait a minute, Delphine, while I go and 
shut up Jerry safely,” cried the old lady hurry- 
ing towards the house. 

“I’m all right! Don’t be scared, darling,” 
murmured Ralph, as with Delphine’s help he 
tried to get up, but could not suppress a cry 
of pain as he put his left foot to the ground. 
Just then Auntie returned, full of solicitude 
now that she was at rest about Jerry. She 
thanked the young man effusively and insisted 
upon their helping him into their own house, 
where they prepared a bed for him in the sit- 
ting room. A badly sprained ankle proved to 
be his only injury, but that was a lengthy mat- 
ter, and the old lady would not hear of his re- 
turning to his lonely cottage until completely 
cured. So several weeks passed by quite pleas- 
antly, even for Ralph, who besides plenty of 
time and quiet for writing, had lots of oppor- 
tunity of seeing his Delphine, whom he loved 
more and more as he grew to know her better. 
The comfortable home, well-cooked meals, and 
pleasant companionship were also very enjoy- 
able, and he was even getting quite fond of 
Auntie. Shamed by the presence of a third 
person, or softened and cheered by their less 
lonely life, she had become far less exacting 
and irritable of late, and quite affectionate to 
Delphine, whose heart overflowed with joy at 
the change. 

One chilly evening they were all sitting 
round a brightly blazing fire. Jerry was 
stretched out full length before it, purring his 
content, and Delphine and her aunt were at 
work, while Ralph read out loud to them. All 
of a sudden there was a loud report, and a big 
firebrand leapt out of the flames and fell right 
on the back of the cat, setting his beautiful 
fur ablaze. With a yell of pain and fright, the 
creature leapt up and rushed wildly across the 
room, while the terrified ladies vainly tried to 
catch him. The poor little beast would inevi- 
tably have been badly burned had not Ralph 
seized the heavy tablecloth, flung it over the 
cat and after rolling him over and over in it, 
restored him, scared and trembling, to the arms 
of his weeping mistress. 
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At first they were all so anxious about their 
pet that they thought of nothing else. They 
soon ascertained, however, that although his 
fur was badly burned, his skin had suffered 
but little; so after tenderly applying remedies 
to his burns, they laid him on the softest cush- 
ions at a safe distance from the fire. Then, 
while Delphine stroked and petted him to calm 
his shattered nerves, old “Auntie” turned to 
Ralph, and grasping him by the hand, ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, my dear, boy! I don’t know how to 
thank you for saving my darling Jerry a second 
time! He’d have burned to death before my 
very eyes if it hadn’t been for you. How can 
I ever repay you for all you’ve done for me?” 

“Easily enough, if you’ll only give me Del- 
phine. We’ve loved each other ever since the 
day when Jerry introduced us to each other, 
and have only been waiting for an opportunity 
to ask your consent to our marriage.” 

“Give you Delphine!” exclaimed Auntie, in 
consternation. “Ever since you’ve been here 
I have guessed how matters were going; but 
oh, Ralph! you don’t mean to take her away 
from me, do you? I know I’m often cranky 
and disagreeable, but I’m a lonely old woman, 
and Delphine and Jerry are all I have in the 
world,” she added, with a break in her voice, 
while the girl sprang forward and threw her 
arms around her. 

“Never fear, Auntie, I won’t take her from 
you,” answered Ralph. “Indeed, I don’t be 
lieve she’d let me. On the contrary, I'll be 
a second son to you, on condition that you give 
Delphine her right place in the home as my 
wife and your niece, not merely the attendant 
on the cat.” 

“Oh, I can do everything for Jerry myself,” 
answered Auntie meekly. 

“Even to climbing trees after the little beg- 
gar, Auntie?” he enquired with a laugh. 

“Oh, Ralph, don’t be hard on poor, dear Jer- 
ry,” cried Delphine, laying her hand pleadingly 
on his arm. “You know we might never have 
met, and you would never have made friends 
with Auntie if it hadn’t been for him.” 

“Don’t trouble, dearest,” answered Ralph, 
“T will always be duly grateful to Jerry for 
helping on our love affair, and I will respect 
his rights and privileges. Indeed, if he will 
kindly allow it, I will endeavor, as far as I am 
able, to faithfully help you in your duties to 
wards him.” 

Auntie fairly wept for joy and as Jerry 
gazed from her to the radiant faces of the 
young lovers, he blinked his golden eyes m 
solemn approval. 
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Ballads Quaint and Edifying 


ANNA BLANCHE MCGILL 


ITH the revival of interest in balladry 

which in recent years has unearthed many 
literary and musical treasures at home and 
abroad, it was inevitable that the collectors 
should bring to light certain poems of genuine- 
ly historical value. Such is the treasure-trove 
which Dr. Hyder E. Rollins of New York Uni- 
versity has lately given to the public in his 
volume, “Old English Ballads,” 1583—1625.* 

This scholarly and variously appealing book 

is composed of seventy-five ballads and two 
similar pieces of quaint, curious, long forgotten 
lore. According to the collector the most signif- 
icant material now presented is the group of 
fifteen Catholic ballads of the years 1586-1616. 
Additionally interesting, if perhaps a little less 
so, are five Catholic ballads of Queen Mary’s 
reign. 
With one of the latter the volume begins. 
Bearing the title, “Considering oft the state of 
man,” this ballad celebrates the accession of 
Mary, her triumph over her enemies—in par- 
ticular the intriguing Duke of Northumberland 
who had so treacherously challenged Mary’s 
legitimacy and accession and had, by the fear 
and hatred he roused, quenched the sympathy 
that might have been felt for Lady Jane Grey. 
Dr. Rollins finds as the special merit of the 
opening lines their account of the joyful wel- 
come accorded to Mary, “a greatly misunder- 
stood and too much reviled Queen.” 


In the Cytie of glad London proclaymed most 

joyfully, 

Where cappes and syluer plenteously about the 
streets did fly... . 

The trumpettes blew up all on hye our Marie’s 
royall fame, 

Let us therefor styll gloryfy and prayse his holy 
name. 


The ballad contains an eulogistic reference 
to Edward VI, from which the editor deduces 
a Protestant authorship. This would increase 
the evidences of Mary’s popularity. The bal- 
ladist’s climax of praise is the line, “She to per- 
fect godlyness ledeth the perfect daunce.” 

ize as we may a ballad or any other liter- 
ary medium for the light it casts upon. histor- 
ical events and personages, our admiration in- 
creases many times when the literary elements 
of infancy, imagination, grace and charm of 
expression are present. And this is true of the 


* (Macmillan Co., N. Y.) 








second poem in the collection. It is as engaging 
for its poetical qualities as it is for historical 
significance. Its author was William Forrest, 
a Catholic priest, a musician and the Queen’s 
chaplain. Entitled, “The God Above for Man’s 
Delight,” with a subtitle, “A new Ballade of 
the Marigolde,” the lines are all aflower with 
the summer’s beauty. They are packed with 
quaint play upon names, with many subtly spun 
analogies. Violets, Primrose, “Couslip” and 
“Dasye” are successively admired, but all in 
a degree secondary to Mary’s flowery symbol: 


The Rose now chearfully doth showe 
At Midsomer, her course hath shee; 
The Lilye white doth after growe; 
The Columbine than see may yee; 
The Joliflowre in fresh degree, 
With sundrie mo than can be tolde; 
Though they neuer so pleasant bee, 
Yet, I commend the Marigolde. 


. Not content with mere fanciful associations 
of the blossom with Mary’s name, the poet 


seeks spiritual analogies, most happily inter- 
preted: 


This Marigolde Floure, marke it well, 
with Sonne dooth open, and also shut; 
which (in a meanyng) to vs doth tell 

To Christ, God’s Sonne, our willes to put, 
And by his woorde to set our futte, 
Stiffly to stande, as Champions bolde, 
From the truthe to stagger nor stutte,— 
For which I praise the Marigolde. 


Apropos of his fifteen Catholic ballads, which 
in a sense form the piéce de resistance of the 
collection, the editor remarks that, owing to the 
censorship of the press, the extant ballads give 
for the most part a one-sided view. “Unless 
written as denunciations, ballads upon Catholic 
martyrs had small chance of being printed, still 
less chance of being widely circulated, and al- 
most no chance of being preserved.” Prison 
and pillory of course awaited any one who ex- 
pressed views at variance with those of the 
reigning sovereigns. “Ballads written by Cath- 
olics have been conspicuous by their absence 
and are unknown to historians.” But, as Dr. 
Rollins insists, it is a mistake to suppose that 
such ballads do not exist. The author has done 
a scholarly work in discovering a sheaf of them 
in such haunts of learning as the Bodleian and 
Pepsyian libraries, the British Museum, and 
elsewhere. Of the fifteen to which he gives 
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place of honor, he says: “Some of them were 
written in prisons by priests; over all hangs 
the shadow of Tyburn; so that wholly unlooked 
for is the calm resignation of tone, the lack of 
bitterness, the absence of invective.” Com- 
pared with the “anti-Papist” bigotry of other 
poems, they are commended for their “sem- 
blance of charity and a piety wholly free from 
thoughts of vengeance. The writers were whol- 
ly convinced of the justice of their cause. They 
look forward with equanimity—professedly 
with real longing—to the rack and the halter, 
with the comforting thought that through tor- 
ture and death they will be made fit to associate 
with the apostles and saints.” 

In spite of censors the ballads were, after the 
fashion of the time, passed from hand to hand, 
heartening the balladists’ comrades to endur- 
ance or, as the case might prove, to martyr- 
dom. Among the lines which served such high 
purpose was “O God of might, strengthen our 
frailty’”—written in honor of our priests who 
were martyred for no offence other than their 
religious beliefs. Their tortures match any or- 
deals attributed to the Inquisition. Their for- 
titude inspires the author to enumeration of a 
noble line of valiant heroes and martyrs—the 
Macchabees, the Apostles, St. Lawrence, St. Se- 
bastian, and “infinite marters moe.” Then— 


Amongst these gracious troupe that follow Christ 
his traine 

To cause the devill stoupe, foure priestes were 
latelie slain. 


With their shining characteristics these are 
enumerated: Nutter of “bold constantie’; 
Thwinge, of whose “most meeke modestie An- 
gels and saints may sing’; Hunt of “hawtie 
courage staut,” “mylde Middleton.” 

Among all these martyr ballads the palm is 
given to “The Song of the Death of Mr. Thew- 
lis.” This hero, the Venerable John Thewlis, 
was beatified by Leo XIII in 1886. He was 
executed at Lancaster in 1616, his head being 
set upon the castle walls after the humane 
practice of the epoch. No better ballad exists, 
says the editor, than the one commemorating 
his death. Its pathos, personal interest and 
historical values are found compensating for 
its “small pretensions to poetry.” Here and 
there, however, may be noted a certain charm 
of line—here for instance: 


His courage mylde and meeke, 
and his most comelie glee, 
His answere not to seeke, 
in middes of misserie. 


With that fluency of speech characteristic of 
the balladists who never had any difficulty in 
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drawing out the “thread of their verbosity,” 
the author of the lines in honor of Mr. Thew- 
lis’ death spares no detail of the execution. 
Realistic touches bring the scene sharply before 
modern vision: 


The butcher play’d his part, 
his body he did goare; 

And sure the hardest hart 
did much his death deplore. 


Facing such tragic experience, the martyrs 
were sustained, as the editor comments, by 
their assurance of a just cause. They were 
stil farther fortified by their confidence in the 
heavenly rewards awaiting them. That con- 
fidence is happily poetized in several ballads, 
notably in “Amount, my soul, from earth a 
while.” As the poet’s exaltation and his pre- 
vision of heavenly delights increase, his lines 
become a rhymed version of Revelation. The 
walls of precious stones, the streets of gold, the 
stream of the water of life—all are pictured, 
with now and then a fresh image— 


The Citie shines with endlesse blisse 
and glories passinge bright, 

For god himselfe the Lantorne is 
and lampe that giueth light. 


One of the most ingratiating stanzas is the 
following: 


Our ladie singes magnificat 
with tune surpassing sweete, 

And all the virgins beare their partes, 
sitinge about her feete. 


In these poems repeatedly is given an ac- 
count of heavenly joys beyond a capricious 
world’s favor. Such prophecy was doubtless 
highly consoling to those menaced by imminent 
torture. Creature comforts were not ignored. 
Choice viands were catalogued; vineyards and 
orchards flourished in the balladists’ prophe- 
cies: 


There is nector and Ambrosia made 
there is muske and civet sweete; 

There manie a faire and daintie drugge 
Are trodden under feete. 


After a term of imprisonment or an experi- 
ence in the pillory, many a poor body was sure- 
ly cheered by these promises: 


There Cinomon, there sugar grows; 
there nard and balm abound. 

What tongues can tell or hart conceiue 
the joyes that there are found? 


Some of the rich passages of Elizabethan 
poetry and, as Dr. Rollins reminds the reader, 
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St. Agnes’ Eve are suggested by this celestial 
menu: 


Pome-grannat (prince of fruit), the peach, 
the daintie date, and pleasant figge, 

The almond, muscadel and grape, 
exceedinge good and wondrous bigge; 


The lemmond, Orange, medlar, Quince, 
the apricocke and Indie spice, 

The Cherrie, warden, plumbe and peare,— 
mores sortes than were in Paradise. 


But always these enumerations of physical 
refreshment are followed by reference to high- 
er gratifications. Among these heavenly har- 
mony holds high place. The Angels and “Our 
Ladie” sing— 

There David standes, with harpe in hand, 
as maister of the Queere. 

Tenne thousand times that man were blest 
that might this musique heare. 


A height seldom attained by poets of any 
age has been achieved by one of these old bal- 
ladists in his song, “Jerusalem, Thy Joys Di- 
vine” : 

Lyke frendes, all partners as in blis 
with Christ, their lord and maister deare. 
With Cherubims their wings they moue 
and mount in contemplation high; 
With Seraphims they burn in loue 
the beames of glorie be soe nighe. 


Against a puritantic spirit one stanza in the 
ballad cordially protests, and this note is re- 
current in several other poems of Catholic au- 
thorship. Not always persistently edifying are 
the lines; yet certainly the spirit of the follow- 
ing verses challenges concurrence: 


In those good daies liued hospitalitie; 
men hoarded not, nor did they hide their pelfe; 
Then liued resident kynd Charitie, 
and then plaine dealinge bouldie show’d him- 
selfe. 


In a seventeenth century commonplace book 
which served also as diary and account 
book Dr. Rollins found another lyrical protest 
against stern joyless living — the ballad, 
“Christmas is My Name.” The elaborate sub- 
title runs: “A Songe bewailinge the tyme of 
Christmas, so much decayed in Englande.” The 
lilt of the lines suggests music, and the editor 
has discovered that the ballad was sung of 
yore to the tune, “Now the Spring is Come.” 
What a charm they must have had, ringing 
through the old Yorkshire home, where the 


stanzas were in the possession of the Shane 
family : 
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Christmas is my name, 

Farr have I gone, have I gone, have I gone, 

Have I gone without regarde. 

Where as great men by flocks they be flowen, 
they be flowen, 

They be flowen, they be flowen, to London wards, 

Where in pomp and pleasure do waste 

That which Christmas had wont to feast, 

Wellay daie! 

Houses where musicke was wonted to ringe, 

Nothing but Batts and Ouls now do singe. 

Wallay saie, wallay daie, wallay daie, where 
should I stay? 


The Catholic good deeds will not scorne, 
Nor will not see pore Christmas for-lorne, 
Wellay Day! 
Since Holines no good will do, 
Protestantes had best turn Papistes, too, 
Wellay day, wellay day, wellay day, where should 
I stay? 


Not all the ballads in the collection are 
friendly to the Catholic cause. Many written 
in Mary’s reign by enemies of the much abused 
sovereign and those of Elizabeth’s reign run 
through the category of invectives heaped upon 
the reviled “‘Papists.” Yet even unfriendly bal- 
lads are not without interest and significance, 
witnessing to conditions under which martyrs 
were made and loyalities preserved. Scholars 
and general readers will find the laborious 
work which Dr. Rollins has done in this neg- 
lected but rich field a unique, entertaining, and 
often edifying collection. 


To a Soldier Home From France 
For Burial 


IRVING G. PHILLIPS 


All that was his he gladly gave 
For you; well may ye weep. 

Wrapped in the flag he died to save, 
Let him sleep. 


Over his grave let the rifies speak 
As earth fondly clasps her son. 

No man hath greater love than this— 
Well done! 


Let his ashes rest where his fathers lie, 
’Neath God’s cathedral dome, 

And quiet rest on the hero breast, 
He is home. 


From peaceful home to the wars he went, 
Now peace is his again. 

Please God, eternal rest be his. 
Amen. 
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Sidetracked 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


EAN Burns was seated in a low rocker be- 

fore the nursery fire. Her two charges— 
little children of the rich—were restless in 
their warm little beds. She was waiting until 
the gentle hand of sleep would blur their bright 
eyes. At last the soft regular breathing told 
her that she need remain no longer. Jean 
glanced carefully around the luxurious, yet 
strictly sanitary nursery; then dimming the 
lights in the shaded bulbs, she placed the brass 
screen more securely around the dying fire, and 
softly closed the door. It was always such a 
relief to the girl when she entered her own 
tiny room, that hung like a small nest near the 
sky,—a relief to her tired body as well as to 
her beauty-loving soul. It was as if two kindly 
hands pulled from her tired shoulders the cloak 
of care and restlessness. 

The night was warm. In the garden sur- 
rounding the rear of the house, a fretful wind 
was stirring, as if the breath of spring was 
touching the flowers to feel their loveliness. 
Like fragrant ladies stood the lilacs, and the 
daffodils held up their smiling yellow faces. 
The girl, looking out from her window, saw 
many small dreams walk in that enchanted gar- 
den. And dream-ships floated idly on the blue 
waters of the Hudson, now covered with a 
veil of spun silver. After a year in New York, 
Jean was still thrilled with the beauty of the 
river and the garden. 

One little dream, more adventuresome than 
its sisters, walked straight into the girl’s room, 
and taking her by the hand, led her to a little 
thatched cottage in a village in Scotland. There 
Jean played in the heather and let her bare 
feet sink into the warm wet soft earth. Then 
poverty entered the low door, and death, too, 
and Jean came to New York, where, according 
to the traditions of her little town, the streets 
were paved with gold, and young and eligible 
bachelors were strolling about, carrying labels, 
“Please marry me.” Jean was twenty-four 
when she left Scotland, and despite the word 
of the “best seller” to the contrary, had never 
known a lover’s greeting. The soft spring air 
blew another little dream into the room,—a 
small, shy, white dream, of a little home filled 
with love, and children. The girl’s heart 
thrilled with longings for its reality. Delicious 
music came from the house next door where 
Youth was dancing away the all too short 
hours. The music seemed to be so understand- 


ing, to voice so perfectly Jean’s hopes and de- 


sires. The dreaming girl became almost love- 
ly under its spell. Ordinarily, she was not 
even pretty. Her chief claims to beauty were 
two dark violet eyes that glowed beneath dark 
lashes. Her mouth was wide and smiling. Her 
nose a little tip-tilted, as if raised in curiosity 
at things in general. That night, after Jean had 
gone to sleep, the little dreams stayed in tle 
room, and danced to the music that floated 
across the scented garden. 


The next day was filled with the usual bus- 
tle attendant upon the care of the two roguish 
babes who were filled with unlimited vitality. 
Jean loved them and her work for them. Af- 
ter breakfast she dressed them warmly and 
took them to the park. In her trim, neat nurse- 
maid’s uniform, Jean sat on a bench while they 
romped near by. Maybe it was the dreaming 
of the night before. Maybe it was the April 
day. Whatever it was, the restlessness in he: 
heart, the tides of life, the strong mysterious 
currents of vitality, of love, were dashing in 
headlong race over the girl. After a year she 
was no nearer the goal of love and home than 
when she had left the moors of her own bon- 
nie land. She had met no eligible bachelors; 
the men she had seen were owned by pretty 
girls. The streets were not of gold, but of 
hard asphalt, that burned one’s feet in summer. 
The kiddies, laughing in play, ran to show her 
a flower or a toy. She always listened with 
interest to their little disconnected stories. 
Picking up a paper on a bench near her, she 
read there an advertisement from “a bachelor 
on a prairie farm, who wished a housekeeper, 
congenial, not plain, not over thirty, and not 
adverse to matrimony should the attraction 
prove mutual.” Then followed the address of 
a clergyman given as reference in regard to 
the young man’s character and _ prospects. 
Jean’s nose seemed a little more tilted than 
usual, as if she sensed the tang of adventure 
in the air. Was this the way out? The little 
straw that was to show how the river was 
running? Jean was not quite sure, but then 
and there she decided to give up the waiting 
and hoping game, and take her case into her 
own hands. 

That night she summoned all her courage 
and wrote two letters. The answers prov 
most satisfactory, and May found Jean speed- 
ing westward, full of high courage and high 
hopes that at last she was to find love and a 
home. 
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The first day was a wonderful one for Jean. 
The hills were covered with every shade of 
green, and covered, too, with the golden light 
of the sun. Cattle knelt knee deep in foliage 
near small rivers that lay like sheets of un- 
tarnished crystal. The girl’s heart beat high, 
and the violet eyes glowed under the envious 
lashes. But that night, and the next day, as 
the train forged on mile after mile over blank 
prairies, Jean’s enthusiasm began to wane. 
The warm wave of high adventure had receded 
and left her cold and chilled and afraid. The 
girl’s heart sank as she noticed the lonely set- 
tler’s houses. She tried bravely to keep back 
the tears. She succeeded until the second even- 
ing, when looking out on the purpling twilight 
at the treeless, trackless places, her panic be- 
came real, and she burst into hysterical weep- 
ing. There were no little soft dreams near her 
now, no strains of heavenly music. She felt 
as if she were going to her doom, and longed 
to be back in Scotland, even though it meant 
eternal spinsterhood. Then, when her sobs had 
died away, she heard a voice saying somewhat 
awkwardly : 

“Cheer up, Lass; I guess ye’re kind 0’ 
lonely.” 

Jean looked up and saw through the blur of 
tears a kindly-looking, grey-haired man who 
sat on the seat opposite, and on whose bag was 
printed the name Angus McLean. That bag 
seemed a friendly thing to Jean from the be- 
ginning of the journey, and she often glanced 
shyly from her violet eyes at its owner. The 
man was still speaking: 

“Let me help you.” 

The voice was thick with a Scotch burr that 
made the girl trust it instinctively,—that and 
the name on the bag. 

“Yes, sir, I’m lonely, and kind of lost, I 
guess, and” — 

Before long Jean was pouring into two sym- 
pathetic ears the whole story,—the little human 
document of a girl’s longings and dreams. Then 
Angus McLean spoke again. 

“Ye certainly have taken a big risk, my lass, 
going so far away from a station to keep house 
for a stranger. Ye’re good angel must have 
had ye in charge. I'll tell ye what we'll do.” 

The girl’s eyes brightened through the mist 
of tears. 

“Supposing we get off at Centerville where 
my farm is, and we’ll talk it over with Mother, 
and see what she says about it.” 

_ Jean was probably taking an equal risk go- 
ing with this stranger, but somehow the word 
“Mother” sounded good to her. An hour later 
She was seated in a cozy farmhouse set in the 
center of rolling acres of wheat. Across from 
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her in the square of light, illuminated by the 
lamp on the table, was the mother of Angus,— 
a whole-souled, comfortable woman, who had 
immediately taken the friendless girl to her 
heart. 

“Ye must bide with us a bit,” she said, in 
the same delicious, friendly, burred voice, when 
Jean spoke of leaving in the morning. “Ye 
can help me and Angus here, and next week 
Donald will be down for the thrashing, and 
I'll be right glad if you'll stay, and so will 
Angus, and Donald, too.” 

There was a quiet twinkle in the bright old 
eyes. It was plain to Jean that Donald, the 
only child of a dead and dearly beloved younger 
brother, was the idol of his aunt’s heart. 

That night Jean looked from her window in 
the cool sweet room at the great stretch of 
open land and sky in front or her. Out of sight 
she knew there were other farms like this one, 
and maybe the one that was to have been the 
end of her journey. She resolved to stay a little 
whiie with these kindly people, even though it 
meant giving up her adventure,—her dream 
of love and happiness. 

Some days later, the girl, refreshened and 
content, was preparing the extra food made 
necessary by the large number of thrashers. - 
Already she had taken a good deal of the bur- 
den from the old shoulders of Mother McLean. 
She heard a cheery whistle, the screen door was 
pushed open, and six feet of superb manhood 
entered the room. Jean turned round from her 
baking. Some curls of fair hair had fallen 
from a roll at her neck, and a bit of white 
flour near her eyes served to bring their dark- 
ness more into view. Excitement made her 
cheeks rosy. 

“Well, who are ye?” said the young man. 
He looked at her as if she had dropped from 
the skies. 

“Jean Burns.” 

“Are ye staying with my aunt?” 

And then Jean knew that this was Donald 
McLean. 

“Yes, I’m staying a bit with her.” 

“T hope it will be a long time,” said Donald. 
“I’m starved. Can I have a piece of that pie?” 

Yes, you have it. Donald was the kind of a 
rancher that didn’t have to advertise for a wife, 
and he,cured Jean of her homesickness perma- 
nently. They often laughed and wondered if 
the young farmer waiting for his fickle girl by 
correspondence course, had found a suitable 
mate ere this. 


“I wonder what that farmer thought when 
I didn’t show up,” said the happy Jean, smiling 
and content, with new dreams in her eyes. 


“Well, you see, Jean, Dan Cupid was con- 
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ductor on that train, and he has a way of break- 
ing up schedules, and sidetracking cars. He’s 
a canny lad. But he certainly fixed things to 
suit me.” And Donald looked at his wife whose 
eyes were bright as stars and whose lips were 
warm and fragrant. 


St. Martin Bishop of Tours 
A. C. MCKEE 


HOUGH the parents of this great saint 

were not Christians, he seems to have been 
animated with the spirit of God at an early age. 
He was born in Pannonia, in Hungary, in the 
fourth century. His parents removed to Pavia, 
in Italy, and he received his education there. 
His father, who was an officer in the army, rose 
to the position of a military tribune, an office 
not much different from that of colonel. Our 
saint at the age of ten made his way to the 
church. He was enrolled among the catechu- 
mens and attended as often as was possible 
the instructions given there. He conceived so 
ardent a love of God that at the age of twelve 
only the tenderness of his years prevented him 
from retiring into the desert. His heart, how- 
ever, was always set on churches and mon- 
asteries. 

An imperial order obliging the sons of vet- 
eran officers and soldiers to bear arms being 
issued, his father desired that his son should 
follow that profession, and at the age of fifteen 
he was obliged to take the military oath and 
entered the cavalry. He contented himself with 
one servant and treated him as an equal. They 
ate together and the master frequently served 
the servant. All the time he remained in the 
army he kept himself free from those vices 
which too frequently sully that profession and 
by his virtue, goodness and charity gained the 
love and esteem of his companions. He was 
humble and patient above what nature seemed 
capable. He comforted those who suffered af- 
fliction and relieved the distressed, reserving 
to himself out of his pay only what was suffi- 
cient for his daily support. 

One day in the midst of a very hard winter, 
when many perished with cold, he met at the 
gate of the city of Amiens a poor man, trem- 
bling with cold and begging of those that 
passed by. St. Martin seeing that those who 
went before took no notice of him, thought that 
he was reserved for himself. By his charities to 
others he had nothing left but his cloak, and 
drawing his sword, he cut this into two pieces, 
gave one to the beggar and wrapped himself 
in the other half. On the following night St. 
Martin saw in a dream Jesus Christ dressed in 
that half of the garment which he had given 
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away, and was bid to look at it well, and asked 
whether he knew it. He then heard Jesus say 
to the angels surrounding him: “Martin, yet 
a catechumen, hath clothed me with this gar- 
ment.” This vision inspired the saint with 
fresh ardor, but he continued almost two years 
in the army at the request of his tribune, with 
whom he lived in intimate friendshp, who 
promised to renounce the world when the term 
of service and the commission in which he was 
then employed should be ended. 

St. Martin having quitted the camp, went to 
St. Hilary who had been made bishop of Poi- 
tiers. This great prelate soon came to know 
the saint’s extraordinary merit, and desired 
him to remain in his diocese. St. Martin was 
very eager to visit his parents in Pannonia, 
and having obtained leave of St. Hilary and 
promised to return to him again, started on his 
journey. In crossing the Alps he fell into the 
hands of robbers, one of whom drew his 
sword to kill him, but another held his arm, 
and saved the saint’s life. They admired his 
modesty and courage, and asked him who he 
was, and whether he was not afraid at the 
sight of a sword raised to kill him. He ans 
wered that he was a Christian, and had ney- 
er been more calm and secure than under 
that danger, because he knew that the divine 
goodness is always ready to protect us in life 
and in death, and is never more present than in 
the greatest dangers. He said that he was 
grieved that they, by the lives which they led, 
were deprived of the mercy of Christ. The 
robbers listened to him, admired the confidence 
in God which virtue inspires, and he who at- 
tempted to kill the saint became a Christian, 
led a penitential life in a monastery, and after- 
ward related this circumstance. St. Martin 
continued his journey through Milan into Pan- 
nonia, and converted his mother and many 
others. In Italy he learned that the church in 
Gaul was persecuted by the Arians, and St. 
Hilary banished. On receiving this melancholy 
news he chose a retreat near the walls of Milan. 
The Arian invader of the see of Milan, becom- 
ing acquainted with his zeal for the orthodox 
faith, drove him from the diocese. The saint 
in this distress, in the company of a very Vir- 
tuous priest, retired to a desert island on the 
coast of Liguria. Learning that St. Hilary 
was returning to his bishopric, he overtook 
him, and being most affectionately received, 
accompanied him to Poitiers. St. Hilary gave 
him land some distance from the city, where 
he built a monastery, which is thought to have 
been the first erected in that country. Here 
he lived about ten years. Gifted with super- 


natural powers he raised two persons from the 
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dead, one a member of the community and the 
other the servant of a rich man living in the 
neighborhood. These two miracles spread his 
reputation. Chosen third bishop of Tours, he 
was consecrated on the third day of July, 371. 
Astratagem was made use of to call him to the 
door of his monastery to give his blessing to a 
sick person, and he was forcibly conveyed to 
Tours under a strong guard. Some of those 
who were called to assist at the election object- 
ed that his poor dress and lowly appearance 
showed him to be unfit for such a dignity, but 
guch objections were considered commenda- 
tions of the servant of God, and he was in- 
stalled in the episcopal chair. 

In this new dignity St. Martin continued the 
same manner of life as before, retaining the 
same humility of mind, austerity of life and 
poor dress. He administered the diocese while 
living in a cell at what later was the famous 
Abbey of Marmoutier and the most ancient in 
France. He was uncompromising with the 
heresies of his time. He destroyed many pagan 
temples, always building in their place church- 
es and monasteries. He died in the year 397, 
aged eighty-one. Immediately after his death 
many miracles were wrought at his shrine. 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 


FOUNDATION 


In 1918 student representatives from fifteen 
Catholic educational institutions of the United 
States organized a federation of student mis- 
sion societies. 


IDEAL 


They aimed to spread to the Catholic stu- 
dents of America their ideal: Forwarding of 
interest in the salvation of all outside the 
Church. 

They adopted as the embodiment of this 
ideal the words. “The Sacred Heart for the 
World, the World for the Sacred Heart.” 


APPROVAL OF THE HIERARCHY 


The Crusade was approved by the Hierarchy 
and on the occasion of the Second General Con- 
vention, letters of e.icouragement and approv- 
al were received from a large number of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the United States. A 
cablegram from the Vatican brought the wish 
of “great success” and the apostolic benediction 
of the reigning Vicar of Christ, Benedict XV. 

ACTIVITIES 

The organizers proposed that the Unit activ- 
ities for the missions fall under any or all of 
three heads; the giving of spiritual assistance, 
of material aid, and the educating of the stu- 
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dent members to mission needs. Spiritual as- 
sistance ranks first in importance. Material 
aid is distributed through already existing aid 
organizations. The educaton of student mem- 
bers, however, with a view to stimulating in 
terest and active concern in the salvation of all 
non-Catholics is considered the particular ob- 
ject of the Crusade. 


ORGANIZATION 


Each Unit in this federation is autonomous, 
established as the local organizers see fit. Each 
Unit prays for the missions and if possible as- 
sists them with alms. Money for home or for- 
eign mission enterprises is sent by the Units 
to the already established channels. 


OFFICERS 


The officers of the Crusade are a President, 
an Executive Board of five members, three of 
whom are students, and an Advisory Board. 
The Executive Secretary-Treasurer and Field 
Secretaries are appointed by the Chairman of 
the Executive Board. 


VETERAN MEMBERS 


_ Students who are members of any Unit may 
after graduation continue to lend their strength 
to the Crusade as Veteran Members. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS 


Elementary parochial grade schools may join 
the Crusade as Junior Units, through the al- 
ready established channels, Junior Members 
may likewise aid any form of mission work, 
spiritually or materially. Each such Unit pays 
a per capita tax to the Executive Board of 
$1.00 per hundred members or fraction thereof. 
For further information write to Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade, 129 E. 9th St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

“The Sacred Heart for the World — the 
World for the Sacred Heart.” 


O Jesus, no sweeter moments have ever been 
mine than when I knelt and spoke with You, my 
God! Exile that I am, my poor heart finds its 
rest in the silent sanctity of Your earthly home. 
—F. P. LeBuffe, S. J. 


The Angelus 


P. J. SANDILL 


Hark, the evening Ave bell, 
Its last note lingers longer, longer— 
It seems our sweet Lord yearns to tell 
The love of the Redemption stronger. 
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Mass and the Third Generation 
MAURUS OHLIGSLAGER, O. S. B. 


“Paul, did I ever tell you the story about the 
Mass and the third generation?” queried Fa- 
ther James who with his server was returning 
from a sick call. 

“No, Father,” replied Paul, “tell me about 
lg 

“Well,” said the priest,” it is a true story 
about a family in my former parish. There 
was a mixed marriage in the parish and the 
couple had five children. The wife, a non-Cath- 
olic, was conscientious in living up to the prom- 
ises made at the time of the marriage and 
raised all the children in the family Catholics. 
After the first Holy Communion of the last one, 
the good lady said: ‘All the family are now 
Catholics, I wish to be one too.’ Hereupon she 
took instructions and was received into the 
fold. At the death of the wife—the husband 
had already died—there were three hundred 
dollars left for a foundation or founded Mass, 
as it is called. The lady desired this peculiar 
circumstance to be attached to the Mass, name- 
ly, that it be applicable to the third generation, 
that is, it was to be applied to all the members 
on both the husband’s and wife’s side till the 
third generation inclusive. Moreover, it was 
to include the brothers and sisters of the person 
that ordered the Mass and their offspring till 
the third generation. 

“Years passed and a daughter of a sister of 
the wife-convert, who had ordered the Masses, 
married and had a child. The couple were 
bitter Protestants; in fact a Catholic relative, 
having called to see them, was told that they 
did not wish to have anything to do with their 
Catholic relatives. The young couple idolized 
the child and desired to have no more. How- 
ever despite their wishes another child was 
born to them. This second child was very un- 
welcome; the parents showed their displeasure 
by neglecting the child and lavishing all their 
affections upon the first one. Two old maid 
sisters, also bitter Protestants, seeing that the 
child was unwelcome resolved to try to do 
something for the innocent little victim. They 
spoke to the parents, signifying their desire to 
take care of the child, whereupon the parents 
readily consented to give it up. Shortly after- 
ward God punished the guilty parents and the 
first child died. The parents then relented, 
and relaxed their strained relations towards 
the second child. 

“The child, a girl, grew up in this uncath- 
olic atmosphere, without, however, sharing in 
the bitter feelings towards Catholics. She took 
music lessons from a Catholic, who occasional- 
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ly broached the subject of religion. The girl 
soon became interested and was referred to a 
prominent Jesuit who gave her instructions, 
The young lady seemed to have a predilection 
for the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and inquired 
in detail about its nature, efficacy, etc. The 
parents on hearing that their daughter was re- 
ceiving instructions in the Catholic faith, be- 
came infuriated to such an extent that they 
spoke menacingly about the priest who was 
giving the instructions. The young lady in- 
formed her instructor, saying: ‘Father, I fear 
my father will try to kill you, he is so enraged 
against you for giving me instructions.’ The 
good priest calmly replied: ‘Let him kill; to 
go to heaven via the martyrs’ way is one of 
the safest modes of travel.’ The young lady 
continued despite the threats of her, father. 
She readily believed the Catholic doctrine, so 
readily indeed that the priest said it was mi- 
raculous and that a hidden grace was working. 
The young lady—be it remembered, a grand- 
daughter of a sister of the old lady convert, 
who ordered the founded Mass and consequent- 
ly of the third generation—became a convert, 
was baptized and lived a very practical Catho- 
lic life. Accidentally hearing about the founded 
Mass, applicable to the third generation, which 
was ordered by her long deceased relative, she 
said: “I believe it was through that Mass that 
God gave me the grace of the Catholic faith.” 

“Grace,” said Paul, “certainly took a round 
about way in that case, but it reached its desti- 
nation all right.” 


Endeavor to spread devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament by every means in your power. 


The Rose and the Violet 


TERENCE FRANCIS BEEHAN 


Under a weeping willow tree, 
I counted flowers, one, two, three. 
A little violet hid from view 
Drooped its head midst weeds not few, 
While up above and glancing down, 
Was seen a rose with mighty crown. 
This lovely rose, not free from care, 
Compassionate and in despair 
She touched the little violet’s heart, 
And made her glad though far apart. 
But oh! It made the old sage think, 
He touched each pet’l, each pearly link. 
And curious to the very last, 
He plucked the two—their time was past! 
He tried his best to have them dwell 
Forever in his little cell. 
Ah! Time crept on and soon he found 
Himself alone. They! homeward bound. 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—Probably for the first time in the history of as- 
tronomy were scientists able to observe the passage 
of the earth through the tail of a comet. Several ob- 
servations in America and Europe, after comparing 
their observations made between August 7 and August 
9, have reached this startling conclusion. The tail 
appeared in the form of bright bands, like to a wreath 
of light, stretching from west northwest to east south- 
east. Whether the observations will solve the riddle 
of the substance composing the tail of a comet re- 
mains to be seen. 

—The plates for false teeth can now be made of a 
stainless steel. Compared with the plates now in use, 
the new plates are lighter, stronger and cheaper. 

—Marconi announces a betterment in wireless send- 
ing that will allow the transmission between America 
and Europe, now often interrupted by electrical storms, 
to become continuous. 

—The danger to men entering partly filled silos 
which have been tightly closed has been pointed out 
recently by experts. Carbon dioxide gas from the fer- 
menting silage may gather in such quantity as to be 
suffocating. A simple precaution on entering is to 
carry a lighted lamp or candle which will be extin- 
guished should a dangerous condition exist. 

—The battleship remains as mistress of the seas. 
The Joint Army and Navy Board, as a result of the 
bombing tests off the Virginia Caps, reports as fol- 
lows: “The battleship is still the backbone of the fleet 
and the bulwark of the nation’s sea defense, and will 
so remain so long as the safe navigation of the seas 
for purpose of trade or transportation is vital to suc- 
cess in war.” 

—Petrified corn, found recently in Tennessee, has 
been identified with a variety grown at present in the 
West Indies. This adds another reason to the many al- 
ready known tending to prove the geographic con- 
nection in former times between the United States and 
the West Indies. 

—America is to be the home of bridges with the 
longest main span in the world. First is the Hudson 
River Bridge, 3,240 feet; second, the Quebec Bridge, 
1,180 feet; and third, the Philadelphia Bridge, 1,750 
feet. Only the Quebec Bridge is finished. 

—European cheese made in America is the hope oi 
the Department of Agriculture. The joke, hoary with 
age, of the man who was employed solely to punch the 
holes in the Swiss cheese, has become a reality in the 
experiments. These holes have been found necessary 
during the period of cheese formation for the proper 
circulation of air and the growth of the mold. To 
imitate the celebrated Roquefort cheese a special hole- 
punching machine is used. 

—The new conquest of San Francisco Bay for traffic 
will be accomplished by a combination of tunnel, bridge, 





trestle, and causeway, 5.8 miles long, to cost forty 
million dollars, and to occupy more than three and 
one-half years in construction. 

—Electric shocks have been found to kill by paralyz- 
ing the heart muscles. The voltage necessary to do 
this depends upon the resistance of the body. Given 
large wet contacts with the heart in the line of the flow, 
as low a voltage as 110 may be fatal. 

—Future homes will be designed to include a refrig- 
erating unit as well as the plumbing and lighting 
fixtures. By the use of sulphur dioxide instead of 
ammonia, a fool-proof small ice machine run by an 
electric motor has proved to be satisfactory. 

—From star to clock by radio is the modern way 
for correct time. The only time keeper that is never 
fast or slow is the starry heaven. At the naval observ- 
atories and wireless stations, repeated observations 
are made on certain “clock stars” in order to correct 
the slightest error in the master clocks which control 
the wireless transmission of the time signals. 

—-415,600 species or kinds of animals are now known 
to live on this earth. This is about ten times the num- 
ber described by Linné in 1758. The fossil remains 
of extinct animals add about 100,000 different kinds 


“to the above number. 


—aAlladin’s lamp in modern times? The French 
scientist Dussard has invented a lamp which is said 
to be powerful enough to detect germs and microbes 
which are invisible under the microscope. Physicians 
are expected to use the lamp for the study of the 
deeper bodily tissues. 

—Wireless control of electric locomotives is being 
tested in France. The purpose of the experiments is 
to secure better cooperation between two locomotives 
with the same train of cars. Especially in the moun- 
tainous regions, where a helper locomotive is attached 
at the rear of the train, the system will offer great 
advantages. 

—A new pest for motor cars threatens to spread 
from California and Arizona. It is the “Puncture 
Plant.” Its bur is carried by wind and weather onto 
the roads, and the sharp spines which extend in every 
direction attach themselves to the tire, working their 
way inward until the inner tube is punctured. The 
tire is helping its own enemy by carrying the burs or 
seeds into other states. The pest has spread as far 
east as Illinois and Indiana. Fortunately the puncture 
plant can be controlled by repeated cultivation. 

Rev. COLUMBAN TuHuts, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

—A Catholic Labor College is to be opened at Ox- 
ford under the auspiceg of the Catholic Social Guild. 
The Rev. Lee O’Hea, S. J., has been appointed prin- 
cipal. 

—For a period of six weeks during the past summer 
the diocese of Little Rock held a Catholic normal school 
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for the Catholic teachers of the diocese. This is to be 
followed up by a correspondence course for the remain- 
der of the year. About one hundred Sisters took ad- 
vantage of the courses offered in pedagogy, mathemat- 
ics, science, philosophy, ancient and modern languages. 
A faculty of nine professors taught five periods each 
day. 

—The Knights of Columbus held their thirty-ninth 
annual international convention at San Francisco on 
August 2, 38, and 4. Delegates were present from the 
United States, Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, 
and the United States possessions. The Knights have 
definitely planned much welfare work for the future. 

—tTo the joy of multitudes of the faithful the Holy 
Father has pronounced the virtues of the “Little Flow- 
er” heroic. She is now the Ven. Theresa of the Child 
Jesus. 

—At their recent convention at Milwaukee the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Order of Foresters were asked to 
contribute fifty cents each towards the national shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception at Washington. As a 
result the order adopted a resolution to give $80,000 
for the purpose. 

—The Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S. J., well known as 

the author of a number of excellent books for boys, 
succeeds the Rev. Wm. H. Agnew, S. J., as editor of 
the Queen’s Work. Father Agnew has been appointed 
president of Loyola University at Chicago. 
Most Rev. José M. Ignacio de Oca y Obrego, bishop 
of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, and titular archbishop of 
Cesarea del Ponto, who had the singular privilege of 
celebrating on March 12 the golden jubilee of his con- 
secration, died in New York City on August 29 at the 
age of 81. He was ordained at Rome in 1863. The 
Archbishop was on his way back to Mexico. 

—Johannes Haw, promoter of the temperance move- 
ment in Germany, has founded at Leutersdorf on the 
Rhine a religious community, the Congregation of St. 
John, which has two branches, one for men and one 
for women. The object of the new community is to 
propagate the Kingdom of Christ crucified in the hearts 
of men. This is to be accomplished by means of prayer, 
example, missions, sermons, and other religious exer- 
cises. The foundation of sanitaria for alcoholics 
and educational institutions for children will also be 
undertaken. 

—In answer to the questions, How much money did 
the American Indians subscribe in the Liberty Loan 
drives? How many Indians served in the World War? 
What is the present Indian population? The Pathfind- 
er answers that the red men invested about $25,000, 
000 in Liberty Bonds. Nearly 10,000 young Indians 
enlisted in the country’s service. The race has in- 
creased from 230,000 in 1890 to 350,000 at the present 
time. They cultivate over 700,000 acres of farm land 
and own livestock valued at $59,000,000. About 61,000 
out of 84,000 eligible Indian children are in school; 43, 
000 out of 54,000 families live in houses; 113,000 In- 
dians are church-going; 120,000 speak English, 81,000 
are illiterate; 191,000 wear citizens’ clothing; 79,000 
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are citizens, and 26,000 are voters. From other sourc- 
es we learn that fully two-thirds of these Indians are 
without any religious affiliation. 

—Nebraska has 15,928 marriages and nearly 4,000 
divorces recorded for the past year. 

—Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, for eleven years Bishop 
of Toledo, but now at the head of the Cleveland diocese, 
bade farewell to Toledo on Sept. 4. Thousands gath- 
ered at the station to see the beloved prelate off. 
The leave-taking was touching. Upon his arrival at 
Cleveland, the Bishop was accorded a most enthusiastic 
welcome. Besides the numerous societies that ap- 
peared at the station in uniform to receive His Lord- 
ship, over 1000 automobiles helped swell the monster 
parade. 

—A unique chalice for one of the fifty-four chapels 
in the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
at Washington will be made from 750 gold wedding 
rings that have been given for the purpose. 

—About 4000 Dutch Sodalists assembled in national 
convention at Maestricht, Holland, on Aug. 14 and 15, 

—Within the past year 60,000 converts were record- 
ed on the books of the Church in America. How many 
we lost were silently recorded by the sorrowing angels. 


—The most of our parochial and high schools, as 
well as colleges, seminaries, and universities have ca- 
pacity records this year. Many applicants have had 
to be turned away for lack of room. Many public 
schools likewise have an increased attendance. New 
York City alone is said to have over 900,000 school 
children. 

—The monks of the Order of St. Basil, of the Greek 
rite, will establish a monastery near Rahmah, Colorado, 
for the purpose of winning back to the Church hun- 
dreds of Russians and other Slavs who have joined 
the orthodox schismatic church. 

—Rev. Arthur Letellier, S. S. S., who introduced 
the Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament into the United 
States in 1900, and who was superior of the New York 
community for fourteen years, died recently in Mon- 
treal while preaching a retreat for the religious of 
the Congregation of the Blessed Sacrament. 

—tThe Gibault Home, at Allendale, near Terre Haute, 
Indiana, a home under Catholic auspices for delinquent 
and incorrigible boys and for such as are in danger 
of becoming delinquent and incorrigible, was dedicated 
October 9. The home, a beautiful and commodious res- 
idence, is delightfuly situated on a large tract of land 
that was purchased by the Indiana K. of C. Boys be 
tween the ages of 12 and 18, regardless of religious 
affiliation, will be admitted. 

—tThe sixteenth centenary of the proclaiming of Sun- 
day as a day of rest occurred this year. On March 7, 


821, before he had embraced the Faith, the Emperor 
Constantine, adopted as a day of rest the day that 
was observed by the Christians and he issued a decree 
to the effect that all judges, the inhabitants of the cit- 
ies, and every kind of manual labor, should rest on 
The inhabitants 


the highly honored day of the sun. 
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of the country, however, the decree ran, might lawfully 
perform their farm labors because sometimes there is 
no more suitable day for sowing grain and setting 
grape vines. If they should let this opportunity pass, 
they might miss the only chance that heaven offers 


em. 

—From 1910 to 1920, according to the London Catho- 
lic Times, 150 Anglican ministers renounced their er- 
rors and became Catholics. Many of these converts 
entered the priesthood. This number does not include 
the converts from Anglican religious orders. 

—The Irish Christian Brothers, from Marino, Dub- 
lin, will open a novitiate at West Park, N. Y., where 
they have purchased nearly a thousand acres of land. 

—Father Agostino Gemelli, O. M., has been named 
rector of the new Catholic University that was opened 
at Milan, Italy, in October. 

—The Archdiocese of Oregon City has taken formal 
possession of Newman Hall, at the University of Ore- 
gon, which will be.a social center for Catholic students 
at the University. The hall will have reading and 
lecture rooms besides a library with a $5,000 collection 
of books. 

—In memory of the centenary of the independence 
of Peru, the Holy Father has raised the Cathedral of 
Lima to the rank of basilica. The diocese of Lima 
dates back to March 1543. 

—The seventh annual National Conference of Catho- 
lic Charities was held at Milwaukee, Sept. 18, 19, 20. 
Over 3,000 delegates, charity workers, representatives 
of orphanages, homes for the old, and of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, assembled from all parts of the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

—In the explosion of a chemical plant at Oppau, 
Germany more then 800 persons were killed and 2,500 
injured. At Mannheim, three miles distant, every win- 
dow was broken. 

—Mr. and Mrs. John Farrelly, of New York City, 
recently celebrated their golden wedding. Rev. John 
Farrelly, one of their eight children, who was celebrant 
of the Jubilee Mass, blessed the half-ceutury-old wed- 
ding ring. Both of the jubilarians have the distinction 
of having attended daily Mass regularly without miss- 
ing a day in thirty years. 

—The parochial schools of New York City have an 
enrolment of more than 100,000, an increase of 5,000 
over last year’s attendance. 

—Notre Dame University has added to its faculty 
in philosophy Dr. Charles Mercier, nephew of Cardinal 
Mercier of Belgium. 


BENEDICTINE 

—Dom Walter Kelly, who was prior at Douai when 
the religious orders were expelled from France in 1903, 
has just been elected Abbot of the community which 
is now located at Woolhampton, England. 

—According to a report that is going the rounds of 
the press, a Benedictine family has charge of St. 
Mary’s parish, Pueblo, Colorado. The pastor, Rev. 
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Cyril Zupan, O. S. B., is assisted by his brother, Father 
Peter, O. S. B., while two of their sisters, likewise 
Benedictines, are teaching in the parochial school. 

—A graduate of the Benedictine Sisters’ school in 
Minneapolis, Miss Mengelkoch, won the world’s ama- 
teur shorthand championship (175 words a minute) at 
the National Court Reporters’ Association that met at 
Niagara Falls recently. 

—At the convent, Queen of Angels, Mt. Angel, Ore- 
gon, five Sisters made their first vows and two postu- 
lants were given the white veil; at Duluth, Minnesota, 
one postulant was admitted to the novitiate and four 
Sisters made simple vows. 

—At St. Peter’s Abbey, Muenster, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, which was recently raised to the rank of nul- 
lius, was formally erected as such on Sept. 8 by Most 
Rev. O. Mathieu, Archbishop of Regina. 

—Quite a distinction has been conferred on Rev. 
Augustine Osgniach, O. S. B., of St. Martin’s Abbey, 
who has been officially appointed professor of scholas- 
tic philosophy at the University of the State of Wash- 
ington. This course, which has just been introduced, 
includes logic, ethics, general metaphysics, cosmology, 
natural theodicy, and psychology. For those who are 
working for a Master’s degree in philosophy the course 
is obligatory. 


MISSIONS 


—Despite the deportation of over 300 German mis- 
sionaries, priests, brothers, and sisters, and despite 
other great difficulties of the present time, vocations 
to the priesthood are numerous in Germany and the 
outlook for the future is favorable. “For each one 
that you send to the foreign missions,” the Holy Father 
assured the Bishops, “God will raise up several priests 
at home.” 

—aAn Indian missionary says that Protestant Ameri- 
ca and England are providing 136 mission societies in 
India with laborers and money. These societies have 
5,200 missionaries, men and women, besides 1,665 native 
ministers and 31,791 teachers and catechists. The 
Catholics in India are attended by 1,268 priests, who 
are assisted by 638 brothers and 3,590 sisters, while 
there are 7,698 native teachers and catechists. The 
Protestants claim 38,656 communicants, the Catholics, 
13,196. 

—The Missionary Asociation of Catholic Women re- 
cently organized branches in a number of parishes in 
the diocese of Sioux City, Iowa. The organizers are 
making an effort to get every parish in the diocese into 
the organization. 

—The Passionists are the latest to enter the Chinese 
mission field. The western territory of the Vicariate- 
Apostolic of North Hunan has been apportioned to 
them by the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda. 


EUCHARISTIC 

—Rt. Rev. Mgr. A. Lane, of Albany, Oregon, writing 
from Switzerland on his recent trip abroad, said that 
the former Emperor of Austria, who is living at Lu- 
cerne, is a daily communicant. 
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—Three miraculous cures are reported to have taken 
place at Lourdes on June 14 during the procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Another marvelous cure was 
that of a Miss Valentine Gougand, a young woman 
of twenty-seven, who from childhood had suffered a 
succession of diseases that were about to end fatally 
in tuberculosis. After one immersion in the pool the 
sufferer was “made whole again.” 


Give Thanks 
Russet M. Butts 


For somber autumn’s brilliant garb 
With tints of red and gold, 

When Nature pours her choicest hues 
Into her magic mould. 

For all the memories it brings, 
This season of the year, 

Of happy, carefree summer days 
So redolent with cheer. 


For bleak, cold winter’s season drear, 
When stinging north winds blow; 

For merry laugh of childhood gay 
Out in a world of snow. 

For all the roots of flower and herb, 
The dear God keeps alive,— 

And for the promises they hold, 

In future days to thrive. 


For joyous springtime’s fragrant days 
That lovers love the best. 

Join, friend, in happy harmony, 

To praise them with the rest! 

The heart of every living thing 
O’erfiows with joy and song, 

For, at the springtime of the year, 
The world cannot go wrong! 


For blithesome summer season’s cheer 
With stalks of waving grain, 

And air that’s fresh and pure, and sweet 
With scent of Heaven’s rain. 

For green-clad hill and wood that seem 
To beckon and to call; 

For every joy each season brings— 
Thank God, friend, for them all. 


Letter From an Indian Missioner 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION SCHOOL 
Stephan, Hyde County, S. Dak., 
September 28, 1921. 
Dear Friend and kind Benefactor: 

Permit me to thank you for your kind and generous 
assistance last year in helping to keep our school afloat. 
Without this assistance it would have been impossible. 
Mary Immaculate, under whose protection this school 
has been placed from the beginning has asked Her 
Divine Son to bless you a hundredfold and you have 
forgotten the little sacrifice then. 
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The great Pope Leo XIII of blessed memory on the 
8rd day of December,1880, spoke these beautiful words: 
“It is sure that a most high reward will be the share 
of him who does a double work of charity in helping 
the missions with his prayers and with a donation, be 
it ever so little. He is helping to save souls and this 
is what the Holy Fathers call the most divine of all 
divine works.” 

Please be not angry with me if an opportunity is 
offered to share in “these most divine of all good works” 
and I call again upon your charity. It is not for my 
sake this call is made; it is for the purpose of further- 
ing the cause of Mary Immaculate to save precious 
souls for her Divine Son. In Her name I appeal to you 
as her humble Secretary and you cannot refuse Her. 

Making full allowance for the industrial stagnation 
through which this country is passing, the many calls 
upon your charity, etce., I still hope a little crumb will 
be found left over for the school of Mary Immaculate. 
If not, pray at least, that God may awaken generous 
and willing souls to help us in our needs and arrange- 
ments be made to relieve us from this continuous em- 
barrassing financial burden, too onerous for our frail 
shoulders. 

This is the 35th anniversary of the school’s founda- 
tion and it has been especially hard hit this year as 
drouth killed the crops, to say nothing of the high 
prices of fuel and other things necessary to conduct 
a boarding school successfully. 

Think it over, kind Friend, whether you can afford 
to let this appeal go unheeded into the waste basket; 
if you find our cause a worthy one, fail us not for the 
sake of a suffering Saviour who died for all that none 
may perish. 

May the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary bless you 
and give us success in our undertaking for the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls, is the prayer of, 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
(Rev.) P. Boerum, O. S. B., 
Supt. I. C. M. School. 








Last Judgment 
CHARLES J. QuIRK, S. J. 


Upon a lurid sky where black clouds rolled, 
Pregnant with vivid lightnings, here a throne 
Builded with loftiness, in splendor shone 
Far o’er the world; while angels downward hold 
Their fire-encrusted swords and trumps of gold 
That clamorously are shattering into sound 
Sepulchral silences, deep and profound, 
Where lie mankind wrapped in their cerements cold. 
Around their God, Who now in majesty 
Is seated high, sweeps courtesying along 
The Queen of Heaven and Heaven’s bright endless 
throng, 
Bearing aloft those mighty emblems three— 
The long sharp nails.the thorns,the encrimsoned Rood, 
While weep the wicked, and rejoice the good! 
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choly days have come, the saddest of the year; of 

wailing winds and naked woods and meadows 
brown and sere. Heaped in the hollows of the grove 
the autumn leaves lie dead, they rustle to the eddying 
gust and to the rabbit’s tread. The robin and the wren 
are flown, and from the shrubs, the jay, and from the 
woodtop calls the crow through all the gloomy day. 

“Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers that 
lately sprang and stood in brighter light and softer 
airs, a beauteous sisterhood? Alas, they all are in 
their graves, the gentle race of flowers are lying in 
their lowly beds with the fair and good of ours. The 
rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November 
rain calls not from out the gloomy earth those lovely 
ones again.” 

“And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 
died, the fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by 
my side. In the cold moist earth we laid her when the 
forest cast the leaf, and we wept that one so lovely 
should have a life so brief. Yet not unmeet it was that 
one like that young friend of ours, so gentle and so 
beautiful should perish with the flowers.” 


M: DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—“The melan- 


During this month of November do not forget the 
Poor Souls in Purgatory. Say often, May the souls 
of the faithful departed, through the mercy of God, 
rest in peace. Amen. 


Daily Communion 
(K. A. R.) 


“Come to Me in the morning,” 
He whispers soft and low; 

Of course you are not worthy— 
You never could be so. 


But Christ Himself invites you, 
Do not refuse His plea; 

He whispers to you sweetly— 
“Ye burdened, come to Me!” 


O, mark His words, ye fearful— 
Not “ye who have no stain”— 

But “Come all ye who falter, 
That I may ease your pain!” 


He thinks not of past frailties, 
He knows your sorrows all, 
He wills you trust His goodness 

And heed His loving call. 


Then Oh how sweet your pathway 
Will grow from day to day, 

When Jesus dwells within you, 
And guides you on your way. 


The Thanksgiving Brew 


Here is a guessing game for your party. Give each 
guest a pencil and paper. Read the questions and re- 


quire written answers. Give a prize to the one who 
obtains the highest number of correct answers. 
What kind of tea is 


1. The Thanksgiving tea? Boun-tea. 

2. Old Homestead tea? Hospitali-tea. 

3. The tea the boys are home from? Universi-tea. 
4. The tea on the Thanksgiving table? Varie-tea. 
5. The tea the hostess gives? Par-tea. 

6. The tea we give to the hungry and poor? Chari- 


tea. 

7. The tea the turkey is? Weigh-tea. 

8. The tea we look for in games? Novel-tea. 

9. The tea we look for in conversation? Wit-tea. 

0. The tea we do not want? Anxie-tea. 

1. The tea we go to church with to give thanks? 

Pie-tea. 

12. The tea we hope for in harvest? Prosperi-tea. 

13. The tea we greet our friends with? Cordiali-tea. 

14. The tea we drink our coffee with? Sobrie-tea. 

15. The tea we think the girls drink? Pret-tea. 

16. The tea we say regretful good-byes with? 
ceri-tea. 


Sin- 


One Jewel More 


At Einsiedeln, in Switzerland, there is a monstrance 
which is set with about 3,000 pearls, 600 diamonds, 
many sapphires, rubies and emeralds. Over ten years 
were required to make it. It is very befitting that we 
adorn the earthly throne of our Eucharistic King with 
gold and precious gems, the best that we have. For 
these treasures come from Him, His hand planted them 
in the earth. Men dig for gold and diamonds because 
they prize them highly. In the eyes of our Divine 
Savior all gold is as straw, all diamonds like drops of 
water. What are all the treasures of earth in com- 
parison with Him, the Lord of heaven and earth? But 
there are jewels that He prizes very highly, gems that 
He bought for a great price—the gem in your breast, 
your SOUL. SOULS are the jewels that he desires, 
for He bought them with His most Precious Blood. 
These He wishes to see around Him at the altar, in 
them He wishes to dwell. But think how few such 
gems Jesus has. Many have lost their dazzling bright- 
ness, they are blackened by mortal sin. Others have 
been lost in the dirt—those that have fallen away from 
the true faith. Still others lie buried deep, deep in 
the earth and have never seen the light of day. These 
are the souls of the poor heathens into whose soul 
the light of faith has never shone. As we look upon 
Jesus exposed in the golden monstrance we can hear 
Him ask: “Will not you, my child, bring back all these 
jewels, these souls to Me?” Can we turn a deaf ear 
to such earnest pleading? Let us then get busy with 
our pick and shovel, let us faithfully make the morn- 
ing offering of the I. E. L., and we shall bring many 
jeweis to Jesus. 
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The Wood Folk 


You remember I told you before that Pan had the 
care of the flocks and herds and that the woods and 
waters were his home. He had furry pointed ears and 
little horns which sprouted above his brows. 

One day when Pan was in Arcadia, he saw the beau- 
tiful wood nymph Syrinx. She was in haste to join 
Diana at the chase. Diana was the Goddess of the 
hunt and of the Moon. Pan thought Syrinx was as 
swift and lovely as a bird and he tried to catch her. 
Syrinx heard him call and she turned and looked once. 
But she was so frightened by the bright eyes, shaggy 
locks, and the two little horns which she saw that 
she ran down the path in terror. Pan called to her to 
wait, but she only ran the faster until she reached 
the river’s brink. She called to her friends the water 
nymphs to help her escape. Just as Pan reached her 
and attempted to clasp her in his arms she vanished 
and he found himself grasping a cluster of tall weeds. 
The breeze sighed and shook the weeds with a gentle 
motion and made a sweet little sound like sudden mu- 
sic. Pan heard it and asked, “Is that you, Syrinx? 
Shall we sing together?” He bound a number of reeds 
by his side and blew across them and made sweet mu- 
sic, Pan blew across his pipes so frequently that he be- 
came a wonderful piper with his Syrinx and one day 
he challenged Appollo to make better music if he could. 


(To be continued) 


The Vision of Sir Launfal 
Part II 


The prelude to Part II indicates an entirely different 
mood than the prelude to Part I. The first impresses 
upon the reader the beauties of the June day and the 
second places before us the cold and snows of winter. 
“Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak— 
It carried a shiver everywhere.” 

The poet then speaks of the warmth and shelter in- 
side at the Christmas time; the Yule log roaring in the 
wide chimney. The wind without was sharp. Sir 
Launfal is an old man now. The wind makes a harp 
of his thin, gray hair and sings a dreary Christmas 
carol whose burden was “Shelterless, shelterless, shel- 
terless.” 

There was no chance of Sir Launfal’s being admitted 
to the hall. He is driven away from the porch and 
sits in the gateway all night. Here he can see the great 
fire so full of cheer. 


There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly; 
The river was dumb and could not speak. 


Sir Launfal, an old man, bent and frail and worn 
out, comes back from seeking the Holy Grail and finds 
another heir in his place and he is turned away from 
his own gate. 


Deep in his soul the sign he wore, 

The badge of the suffering of the poor. 

Sir Launfal’s raiment thin and spare 
Was idle mail ’gainst the barbed air, 

For it was just at the Christmas time; 

So he mused as he sat, of a sunnier clime, 
And sought for a shelter from cold and snow 
In the light and warmth of long ago. 


Sir Launfal now sees with clearer vision. The 
scales have fallen from his eyes and by virtue of his 
having passed through the valley of want and suffering 
he is now able to sympathize with suffering. The leper 
begs alms from him, and Sir Launfal, who on the for- 
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mer occasion had tossed a piece of gold in scorn said: 


I behold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the tree; 
Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns,— 
Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and 
scorns,— 
Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me, 
Behold, through Him, I give to thee. 


(To be continued) 


Letter Box 


(Address all communications to Agnes Brown Her- 
ing, Royal, Nebraska.) 


Now that school has been in session for a month or 
two and all have settled down for a solid year’s work, 
we shall expect to receive many interesting letters from 
the “Cornerites.” There are a few new ones this time. 
We like to hear from the old ones, too. Please do not 
think because you have written once that you are not 
welcome again. The second and third attempts should 
be better than the first. 


18 East Columbia St., Evansville, Ind. 
Dear Corner Readers, 
When you want to get in, just knock at the door, 
There is always, always room for one more. 

Who said that folks, one of the great poets? No, I 
do not think so unless you wish to confer that dis- 
tinguished honor on me. 

Now, by the way, may I come in? I think you ought 
to let me. I am a new subscriber. We received our 
first copy of “The Grail” the other day and I became 
so immensely interested in the “Children’s Corner” 
that I imediately wrote this letter and the accompany- 
ing poem which by the way is so patient that if there 
is not enough space in the next copy, it is willling to 
rest in the pigeon hole of the editor’s desk and wait 
its turn. Be quiet just for 2 moment please and I'll 
tell you a secret. Tomorrow is my birthday and I am 
glad I live so far away that none of you can give me 
a whipping as I am sure that fourteen whacks would 
not feel very good. 

So “Farmerette” thinks the country is the best place 
on earth. I cannot say as I have never lived there, 
but, tut, tut, tut, we won’t argue. Come on, “Farmer- 
ette,” let’s compromise on the fact that both are neces- 
sary and good places to live. 

Gypsie Sue, you are a girl after my own heart. I 
would like to personally correspond with some of the 
“Corner” readers, for because of ill health I shall not 
be able to attend school immediately at the beginning 
of the September term and such a correspondence 
would be a jolly pastime. 

Yours, 
Valeria Tighe. 


DEDICATION TO OUR FLAG 


Brave banner! To the breeze unfurl, your gleaming 
stars, your stripes of red, 

And float in solemn splendor o’er America’s head, 

Through nocturnal stillness, in bright daylight, 

Gently lapped by the breezes, from morn until night, 

Calm yet powerful, loyal and true, 

America’s flag, we salute you. 

When deep is the silence, when gone is the light, 

The banner of freedom floats on through the night, 

Like a cherishing mother her children protects, 

While the flag in the moonlight her glory reflects, 

While the eagle in ecstasy soars by her side; 

E’en the birds of the air in their flag take just pride, 

In mercy she’s ready whene’er a man falls, 
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Our country is ready whene’er the flag calls, 
A destiny glorious is mapped out for thee, 
Oh flag of our country, O flag of the free. 
Corruption and evil our just flag will sever, 
May it float in the heaven’s forever and ever. 
V. Tighe 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Dear Corner Readers:—Hello Everybody! 

You don’t know me but I know you. Who am I? O just 
a reader and lover of THE GRAIL. What? Want to 
know more about me? Well, I am a High School lass of 
fourteen and live in the capital of Ohio. Do I like THE 
GraiL? I certainly do and I enjoy reading it so much 
and especially the “Corner.” Oh yes, don’t I like the 
letters of “Gypsie Sue,” “Geraldine Payne,” and “Cher- 
ry Browne?” They’re charming. 

Can you beat “Gypsie Sue” agreeing that girls of 
similar tastes ought to become acquainted. You’re 
right “Gypsie Sue” and I’m with you. I, too, am fond 
of weird and fanciful things and I love the open es- 
pecially lakes and wildwoods. No, not a tomboy. Just 
full of “pep” that’s all. Perhaps some would regard 
me as a tomboy but to quote the classic phrase of 
Shakespeare in the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” “we 
should worry.” 

“How about Columbus?” Oh, it is fine. Located 
in the center of the state on the Scioto, a beautiful 
little stream flowing into the big Ohio River. Columbus 
is a center for lumber Industries also for coal and iron. 

Will you do a little favor for me please? All right, 
say a short prayer sometime in honor of the most Sa- 
cred Heart of Jesus so that if it be God’s holy will my 
loving father may recover from his present illness. 

I thank you so much, dear friends, and if permitted 
by the kind editor, will write again. 

Most sincerely, Your new friend, 
Peggy Playfair. 


(Glad to meet you, Peggy. Surely each of us will 
say a prayer for your dear father and trust God will 
spare him to you many, many, years. Write again.) 


Lawrence Coleman writes from Struthers, Ohio, that 
he enjoys the CHILDREN’S CORNER and that he may 
write a story for us sometime soon. He is a High 
School boy and ready for third year. We hope to re- 
ceive the promised story soon and another letter. 


Duquesne, Pa. 
My dear Cornerites, 
The growth of our Corner is truly remarkable. I 
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enjoy writing letters to different people. It makes me 
feel chummy with the world, however I have to make 
this one short and sweet for there are so many other 
correspondents asking admission. As a side line from 
my one ambition I have a great desire to live on a farm. 
If I don’t acquire it any other way I shall probably 
have to marry a farmer. Step up farmer boys! 

Gypsie Sue and Geraldine Payne, it appears as 
though our minds run in the same track. We could 
almost compose a Greenwich village. 

Miss Hering, your explanation of the “Vision of Sir 
Launfal” is very vivid and interesting. I studied it 
in the first year High. “The Hound of Heaven” b 
Francis Thompson is very beautiful and inspirational, 
though quite difficult to understand. While studying 
it in school, I wrote a composition on it such as yours 
on Sir Launfal. 

Do any of our Cornerites know or study Spanish? 
I took a two years’ course and think it would be bene- 
ficial to correspond with another Spanish student. Gyp- 
sie Sue, I too, have a small brother who was ill and 
could not walk but through the intercession of our 
Blessed Mother, his health was restored. 

I am very sorry, dear Miss Hering, that I broke my 
promise to be short and sweet. Right hand up, I prom- 
ise not to annoy you again. 

Love and best wishes, 
Cherry Browne. 
P. S. In case any one desires my address, Margaret 
Inez Heaps, 325 S. 3rd St., Duquesne, Pa. 


(Please come again, Cherry Browne, and won’t you 
please send us your composition on “The Hound of 
Heaven?’’) 


Marie Kennedy, Sudbury, Ont., writes that she lives 
in a small town where important things seldom happen. 
She enjoys writing and finds pleasure in ‘the CHIL- 
DREN’S CORNER. 


Centocow, P. O. Braecroft, Natal, S. A. 

Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Please take my little letter which I am sending you. 
I am only a little black girl. I am not yet baptized. 
My name is Mpunyana. I am learning in the mission 
school and can write and read a little English I am al- 
ways a sick child, very tiny and long-legged like a 
stork but I am always glad because the Sisters are so 
good to me and give me all I want. I am a poor or- 
phan, a sick and homeless child, nine years old. The 
sisters are a mother to me. Next time I shall receive 
Holy Baptism. Please pray for Your little Mpunyana. 





Lesson in Expression 


Annie’s and Willie’s Prayer 
(Begin slowly) 


It was the eve before Christmas, goodnight had been said, 


And Annie and Willie had crept into bed. 


There were tears on their pillows and tears in their eyes 


And each little bosom was heaving with sighs. 


For tonight, their stern father’s command had been given 
That they must retire precisely at seven instead of eight, 


For they troubled him more with questions unheard of, 


Then ever before. He told them he thought this delusion a sin, 


That no such person as Santa Claus ever had been. 


And he hoped after this, he should never more hear 


ow he scrambled down chimneys with presents each year. 


The First Thanksgiving 


Our first Thanksgiving long ago 
Was born on bleak New England strand; 
Where ’cross the sullen wastes of snow 
The chilling northwinds fierce did blow— 
Our Pilgrim Fathers’ long sought land. 


They came that little band of God, 
With sturdy hearts, all unafraid. 

When all the land was virgin sod. 

When moose and deer and bison trod 
Majestic through the forest glade. 


They toiled with faithful heart and hand, 
If bright the day or darkness gloomed, 
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And God watched o’er the little band. 
And Peace smiled fair throughout the land 
Till like a rose the desert bloomed. 


Then came a time when far and wide 
Fell parching might and lurid dawn, 
When thirsty cattle drooped and died, 
And Famine gaunt, stared, hollow eyed. 
While week by week the drought went on. 


Then gathered they from hill and plain, 

The young and old, the youth and maid, 
And knelt, beseeching God for rain. 
To save their stock and golden grain— 

All day, from morn till night, they prayed. 


And, as the evening shades drew nigh, 

And sank the sun, as red as blood. 
They rose, and when they looked on high, 
The clouds had gathered in the sky. 

And soon fell sweet, refreshing flood. 

* * * * 

The maize gave forth its hoarded gold; 

The kine knee deep in pasture stood; 
And fair their proud possessions rolled, 
Between the mighty rivers bold, 

All nature laughed in merry mood. 


And when the bounty all did share, 
And golden crops were stored away, 
Again they met and knelt in prayer, 
And thanked God for the harvest fair— . 
And this was first Thanksgiving Day! 
Virginia Cobbe. 


From the Realms of Childhood 


“I hardly knew your father today,” said the 
district visitor pleasantly to the little girl. 
“He’s cut his beard off again. That’s three 
times since a year ago.” 

The little girl explained: “It ain’t father 
done it. Father likes his beard on. But muv- 
ver’s stuffin’ the sofa.” 


Little Walter was always carefully guarded 
against germs. The telephone was sprayed, 
the drinking utensils sterilized and public con- 
veyances and places were forbidden him. 

“Father,” he said one night, in a tone of 
desperation, “do you know what I am going 
to do when I grow up? 

“What?” asked the father, 
self for the worst. 

“I’m going to eat a germ.” 


preparing him- 


“Papa,” said five-year-old Tommy, “please 
give me five cents to buy a toy monkey.” 

“You don’t need a toy monkey,” answered 
the father; “you are a monkey yourself.” 

“Well,” continued the little fellow, “give me 
five cents to buy peanuts for the monkey.” 


Joan was a town-bred little girl, and the 
holiday she had been looking forward to with 
very great glee arrived, and she was allowed 


to go down to spend several weeks on her 


aunt’s farm. 
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And this was the reason the two little heads 
So restlessly tossed on their soft, downy beds. 


(Step forward) Eight, nine, and the clock in the steeple tolled 
ten, (Point up, oblique, right) 
Nota word had been spoken by either, till then, 
When Willie’s sad face from the blanket did peep 
And he whispered, “Dear Annie, is 00 fas’ a’seep?” 
(Turn to left) 


“Why no, Brother Willie,” a sweet voice replies, 
(Turn to right) 
I’ve tried long in vain but I can’t shut my eyes, 
For somehow, it makes me so sorry because 
Dear Papa has said there is no Santa Claus. 


(Say this earnestly) 
“Now we know there is, and it can’t be denied 
For he came every year before Mamma died. 
But then I’ve been thinking that she used to pray 
And God would hear everything Mamma would say. 
Maybe she asked him to send Santa Claus here 
With the sack full of presents he brought every year.” 


“Well why tan’t we pray too, just am Mamma did den, 
(Turn to left) 
And ask Dod to send him wif presents aden?” 


(To right) “I’ve been thinking so too,”and without a word more, 


Four little bare feet bounded out on the floor, 
Four little knees the soft carpet pressed 
And four tiny hands were clasped to each breast. 


(Kneel) “Now, Willie, you know, we must firmly believe 
That the presents we ask for we are sure to receive. 

You must keep still till I say the ‘Amen’ 

And by that you will know that your turn has come then. 


(Clasp hands — say slowly — fervently — close eyes) 
“Dear Jesus, look down on my brother and me 

And grant us the favor, we are asking of Thee. 

I want a wax Dolly, a tea set and ring, 

And an ebony workbox that shuts with a spring. 

Bless Papa, dear Jesus, and cause him to see 

That Santa Claus loves us as much as does he. 

Don’t let him get fretful and angry again, 

At dear brother Willie, and Annie. Amen.” 


(Same position—close eyes tightly—shrill voice—tlittle faster) 
“Pease, Desus, let Santa Taus tome down tonight, 

And bing us some pesents before it is light. 

I want he should div me a nice ittle s’ed, 

Wif bight, shining unners, and all painted wed, 

A box full of tandy, a book, and a toy. 

(Open eyes on “Amen” start to rise and then kneel and say 

“And den Desus’’) 

Amen. And den, Desus, I’ll be a dood boy.” 


(Rise) Their prayers being ended, they raised up their heads, 
And with hearts light and cheerful, again sought their beds, 
They were soon lost in slumber both peaceful and deep, 

And fairies in dreamland were roving in sleep. 


(Step back one step) 

Eight, nine, and the clock in the steeple tolled ten, 
Ere the father had thought of his children again. 

(Slowly — thoughtfuly) 

“I was harsh with my Darlings,” he inwardly said, 
“And should not have sent them so early to bed, 
But then, I was troubled, to my feelings gave vent, 
For bank stock today has gone down ten per cent, 
But of course they’ve forgotten their troubles ere this, 
And that I denied them the thrice-asked-for kiss. 
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“But, just to make sure, I’ll steal up to the door, One morning, while walking in the orchard, 
For I never spoke harsh to my Darlings before.” she saw a peacock for the first time, with its 
So thinking, he softly ascended the stairs beautiful feathers spread out to full extent. 
And arrived in time to hear both of their prayers. Running to her aunt, the little maid cried: 

“Oh, auntie, do come and see! There’s an old 

His Annie’s “God Bless Papa,” drew forth the big tears, chicken in bloom!” 

And Willie’s grave promise fell sweet on his ears. ————— : 

Fold arms on chest) A small boy of Jewish persuasion who 
“Strange, strange, I’d forgotten,” said he with a sigh, was playing at the end of the pier fell into 
“How I longed when a child to have Christmas draw nigh. the sea and was only rescued after great dif- 
l'll atone for my harshness,” he mentally said, ficulty by an intrepid swimmer, who dived off 
“By answering their prayers ere I sleep in my bed.” the end of the pier, and succeeded in getting 


the boy into a rowboat. 


So thinking, he softly went down, Half an hour afterward, much exhausted 


Threw off velvet slippers and silk dressing-gown, by his effort, the rescuer was walking off the 
Donned hat, coat and boots, and was out in the street, pier when a man came up and tapped him on 
A millionaire, facing the cold driving sleet. the shoulder. 
Nor stopped he, until he had bought everything, _ “Are you the man who saved my son Ikey’s 
From the box full of candy, to the tiny gold ring. ~ he said. ro ei ae 
“Yes,” answered the much exhausted hero. 
Homeward returning with the holiday load, m “Then, ’ said the Hebrew in indignant tone-, 
With Aunt Mary’s help in the nursery was stowed, vere’s his cap? 
Miss Dolly was seated beneath a pine tree,(Gesture toward tree) a aia ia 
By the side of a table spread out for her tree. h Mamma,’ pee the seven-year-old Charles, 
There were balls, dogs, and horses, books, pleasing to see, W ° diffe stu 4! his Bible lesson. “What is 
And birds of all colors were perched in a tree, oa etween high church and low 
While Santa Claus laughing, stood up in the top, (Point up) we exclaimed his little five-year-old 
As if getting ready more presents to drop. ~ Well at’s the difference?” ask 7 
And as the fond father the picture surveyed, a what's the difference?” asked thei: 
He thought for his trouble he had amply been paid, “One says ‘Awmen,’ and the other says 
And he said with a sigh, as he brushed off a tear, ‘Amen,’ ” she replied. 
“I’m happier tonight then I’ve been for a year. ‘ 
I've enjoyed more true pleasure then ever before, . A certain methodical teacher had a regular 
What care I if bank stock falls ten per cent more.” ge nent tencher bed © regula 


routine of questions which she asked her class 
every Sunday. The class was always arranged 
in the same order and she began with the same 
question. “Who made you?” And the boy at 
the head of the class answered, “God.” 

Then to the next boy, “Who was the first 
man?” and he answered, “Adam.” - 

One Sunday the first boy was absent and 
of course the boy that was generally second 


So saying, he extinguished the light 
And tripping downstairs, retired for the night. 
As soon as the beams of the bright morning sun, 
Put the darkness to flight, and the stars one by one, 
Four little eyes out of sleep opened wide, 
And at the same moment, the presents espied. 


Then out of bed they sprang with a bound, (Say quickly) was at the head of the class. As usual she 

The very things prayed for, had every one been found, began by asking, “Who made you?” and the 
They laughed and they cried in their innocent glee, boy answered, “Adam.’ 
And called for “papa to come quick and see “No,” the teacher said, “God made you.” 
What presents old Santa Claus brought in the night “I don’t think so, miss,” the boy replied. 
And left again before it was light. “The boy that God made is not here today.” 

“ ” = = E : “Ernest,” said the teacher, “tell what you 

And now,” added Annie, in a voice soft ys right) know about the Mongolian race.” y 


. ; “I wasn’t there,” exclaimed Ernest hastily. 
You'll believe there’s a Santa Claus, papa, I know,” “Tt a ‘ ” 7 
—_ dear little Willie climbed up on his knee, I went to the Harvard-Brown game. 
rmined no secrets between them should be, ‘ . . iia as 
And told in soft whispers how Annie had said, a wes Beltasm Grasse on 
That their dear blessed Mamma, so long ago dead, . Settee don’t know. Why? 
Used to kneel down and pray by the side of her chair, f°} Pobert—Well. this book says that after he 
And that God up in heaven had answered her prayer. *& had finished his day’s work he sat down on his 


chest. 
“Den we dot up and prayed dust as well as we tould, he 


(Imitate child) Uncle John promised little Florence a new 
And Dod answered our prayers, now wasn’t He dood?” doll. He took her to the doll department in 
(Deep voice) “I should say he was if he sent you all these, one of the big stores, and said, “Now, Florence. 
Step en ee what presents my children would please.” which shall it be, a boy or a girl?” 
orward) 


“Twins,” promptly replied Florence, as she 
elected two beautiful dolls. 


Stern father, what caused your hard heart to relent, ——— . 
The hasty words spoken so soon to repent? Mother—Now, Bobby, was it you who picked 


(Look up — speak gently) ll the white meat off this chicken? 
‘Twas Jesus who bade you steal softly upstairs 


And made you His agent to answer their prayers. 


Bobby—Well, mother, to make a clean breast 
of it, I did. 











THE GRAIL 


From Mother’s Bouquet 


A Humble Violet 
. me 


O humble little violet 

From fragrant woodland dell, 
Your scented breath and dewy lips 
Of vernal showers tell. 


In shady nook, in solitude 
You live and bloom unseen, 
The picture of a humble maid, 
Our Mother and our Queen. 


Three dewy summers of God’s grace 
Had kissed this flower fair 

When Anna offered it to God * 
Within His house of prayer. 


Behind the hallowed temple walls 
In silence Mary dwelt, 

E’er toiling for her God and Spouse 
Whose presence near she felt. 


God chose her for His Mother pure 
So pleasing in His sight 

Was her profound humility, 

His perfume and delight. 


* The Feast of the Presentation occurs on Nov. 21. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Because of illness two professors of the Prepara- 
tory Seminary, Fathers Hilary DeJean and Stephen 
Thuis, have not as yet been able to fill the places as- 
signed to them on the faculty. Both took to bed shortly 
before the opening of school, but, although still 
bedfast, they are improving.—Brother Fidelis, our 
faithful typesetter or intertype operator, has likewise 
been on the sick list. After spending some weeks at the 
hospital, he has returned home to recuperate. Brother 
Ephrem, who was absent for a while during vacation 
to regain strength after a siege of inflammatory rheu- 
matism, is back at his post again. 

—On Sept. 9 death took another of the old citizens 
of St. Meinrad in the person of Mrs. Adolph Egloff, 
who was known to many of our former students. She 
was a sister of our deceased Father Isidore Hobi who 
for many years was rector of the Theological Seminary. 
Another brother was Brother Fridolin, likewise de- 
ceased. Mr. and Mrs. Egloff celebrated their golden 
wedding several years ago. 

—Rev. Wm. Boland, College ’94~—’98, pastor at Leo- 
pold, Ind., was our guest shortly after the opening of 
school. A new priest’s house is in course of erection 
at Leopold. 

—Father Remigius, O. P., who came from Duessel- 
dorf, Germany, some months ago to solicit aid for the 
urgent needs of his community, spent a day with us 
in September. 

—Rev. Charles Bilger, class of ’80, pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church, Madison, Ind., tarried at his alma ma- 
ter during the third week of September. St. Mary’s 
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Church, which celebrated its seventieth anniversary re 
cently, has given to the Church a large number of 
priests. 

—Rt. Rev. E. B. Ledvina, class of ’93, Bishop of 
Corpus Christi, gave us a pleasant surprise by appear 
ing among us on Sept. 20. We regret that he could 
not prolong his stay more than two or three hours, 
However, the Seminary gave expression to its welcome 
in speech and song and instruemntal music. We might 
add that the inevitable resulted on the following day— 
“schola vacat”—in the form of a holiday. His Lordshi 
has two candidates for his diocese in the Theologi 
Seminary besides some aspirants in the Preparatory 
Seminary. There is a great scarcity of priests in the 
Corpus Christi Diocese—Fathers Roman, of Jasper, 
and Mathias Weiland, class of ’08, pastor at Dubois, ae 
companied the Bishop. 

—Another distinguished visitor on the same day wag 
Mother-General Praxedes of the Sisters of Loretto, 
from the motherhouse at Loretto, Ky. 

—During the last week of September our evangelists 
Matthew and Luke ascended Mt. Carmel, IIL, for the 
Forty Hours. Father Prior Luke will be absent for g 
month or more conducting the same devotion in various 
other parishes. 

—Rev. Linus Fricker, ordained early in the summer, 
has been appointed assistant at the church of Sts. Pe 
and Paul, Wisconsin Rapids, in the diocese of La 

rosse. 

—Fathers Pierre Brisse, class of ’18, assistant at 
Bedford, and August Fussenegger, class of ’18, assist- 
ant at Holy Cross Church, Indianapolis, were both 
under the surgeon’s knife recently. 

—Rev. Clement Beckmeyer, Seminary ’90-’93, pastor 
of Holy Rosary Church, St. Mary’s, Ohio, died on Sept, 
10 as a result of double pneumonia which followed an 
operation for appendicitis. Archbishop Moeller cele 
brated the Pontifical Requiem at the funeral. Rey. 
Bernard Beckmeyer, a brother of the deceased, and like 
wise an alumnus of our seminary, has our heartfelt 
sympathy. 

—Rev. George Kauffmann, College ’92-’97, is pastor 
of St. Joseph’s Church, Cold Spring, Ky., which cele 
brated its golden jubilee on Sept. 18. 

—Rev. George Smith, College class of ’95, pastor of 
St. Philip Neri Church, Indianapolis, together with Rev. 
Alphonse Smith, pastor of St. Joan d’Are Church, 
Indianapolis, mourns the loss of a sister at Sacred 
Heart Acaremy, Louisville, in the person of Sister 
Loretta of the Ursuline Order. Sister Olivia, of the 
same convent, and two Sisters of Providence at St 
Mary-of-the-Woods, near Terre Haute, make four Sis 
ters and two priests in the same family. Jerome Pfau, 
of the Theological Seminary, class of ’23, is a nephew. 

—John Jobst, College class of 719, who is pursuing 
his theological studies at St. Mary Seminary, Cincim 
nati, received the clerical tonsure on Saturday of Em 
ber Week. 

—Rev. Louis Becher, class of 718, assistant at Loo 
gootee, Ind., was at home for a few days during the 
last week of September. While he has not yet com 
pletely recovered from his severe illness of some months 
ago, he is improving slowly. 

—Mr. Frank Duffy, of Indianapolis, came on Oct 
1 to spend a few days with his sons, Joseph in the 
Theological Seminary and George in the Preparatory 
Seminary. An elder son, Father Aloysius, class 
13, is assistant at St. Ann’s, Terre Haute. 


Benziger Brothers’ Catholic Home Annual for 1922, 
containing many interesting stories and pro 


lustrated, is now on the market. Price 35 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as 
Lay Brothers of the Benedictine Order 
will be heartily received by us. They will 
find in this vocation a safe way to their 
temporal and eternal happiness. Applica- 
tions to be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

















A live new story of a boy who made good in his 


own home town. 


The Boy Who Looked Ahead 
By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so graph- 
ically told in this story, were lucky to live in a town 
which gave boys a chance, with good swimming holes, 
baseball grounds, far-off woods, and the genuine Erie 
canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy, with 
good sense and sport and pep in his system to such an 
extent that he could not help becoming someone. 


Price st5 50 Postage 10¢ extra 





The Reformation 


Never before 
has the story of 
The Reformation 
been so interest- 
ingly told. Writ- 
ten in plain un- 

derstandable 
English that a 
school boy can 
read, and read 
with interest. 
How few Catho- 
lics know of The 
Reformation oth- 
er than a vague 
history of Martin 
Luther and Hen- 

ry VIII. 241 
Pages, Cloth Binding, Price $1.25. 


Isabel Clark’s Great Novels 


Each volume contains from 400-500 
Pages. Handsomely bound in silk cloth. 
Price each $2.25. 

Lady Trent’s Daughter Children of Eve 
The Deep Heart The Rest House 


The Reformation 
Rev. Hugh PSmyth 








Prisoners Years Eunice 
By The Blue River The Elstones 
The Secret Citadel Only Anne 


Whose Name is Legion Fine Clay 
Ursula Finch 


The Crown of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 
A Religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister 











50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 
NOW READY 
Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 
By the 


Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 


{ A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 

{ Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 

{| A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 

{| Recommended by teachers of — 

loth 34 Pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Focnené 
For lot wane, ata price. 


Cathe he 


Stories 





Catholic Bible Stories 


This book of Bible Stories will be of great 
benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the old most interesting. 

What could be more befitting as a Christ- 
mas Gift for both young and old than a 
copy of this handsomely illustrated book 
conveying the ideas of the season. 

237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.25. 


The Abbey Press 


Book Dept. 











St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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HELP FOR THE SUFFERING 





Happily the disastrous world war is over, but its ruinous effects are still keenly felt 
by the unfortunate countries of Germany and Austria. This is but natural, for by the 
havoc of war homes, farms, factories, and the flourishing condition of these countries, 
for which years of upbuilding were required have all been destroyed. Husbands and sons, 
the bread-winners and supports of the families, fell on the field of battle and the inno- 
cent, those least able to care for themselves and to carry the burdens, the widow and the 
orphan, are left to bear the suffering. 


The American Relief Organization conducted by Mr. Hoover was an immense aid to 
these people but on August 1st, 1921 its activities ceased. Switzerland, Holland, and oth- 
er nations are also withdrawing their help. Hopes for a rich harvest were destroyed 
by the intense heat of the summer, and on account of the poverty-stricken cconditions 
of these countries, the enormous cost of importing provisions, the coal shortage, and the 
approach of winter, which will add the pinch of cold to the pangs of hunger, dire indeed 
is the outlook for these countries. Starvation is again staring them in the face, little 
children are clamoring pitifully for bread, and the nations are perishing for want of 
food. 


So many piteous letters from Bishops, Priests, Sisters and lay people appealing for 
help are received by us that we feel constrained to lay the matter before our readers and 
to ask them for alms and donations. The monasteries, convents, and orphan asylums 
are the chief centers of distribution and the people in their need flock to them for help. 
But how can they give when they have nothing to give? We have safe ways of sending 
money to them, and will bear all the expense of sending it so that the full amount of your 
donation’ will reach them. 


You have probably spent $50.00, $100.00 or more for Liberty Bonds. Would it be ask- 
ing too much of you to spend $1.00 to help relieve the sufferings of your fellow Chris- 
tians, to buy bread for hungry children? And yet if each of our 100,000 readers would 
send but $1.00 how much suffering could be relieved. If you can give more than $1.00 to 
the cause of Christ, do so; if not, please do not hesitate to send in less. Little amounts 
received from many sources form astonishingly large sums. Each donation will be per- 
sonally acknowledged and the results of our campaign published each month in THE 
GRAIL. Send in your donation now, and address it: 


BREAD FUND, 
% Benedictine Fathers 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


N. B. Mass intentions to be sent to the Monasteries and Priests of Germany and Austria 
will also be gratefully received and carefully attended to. 
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